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The  importance  of  good  personal¬ 
ity  is  attested  to  by  its  frequent 
mention  in  the  discussions  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  psychologists,  sociologists, 
educators,  business  men,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  laity.  Practically  everyone  agrees 
that  certain  personality  qualities  are 
sufficiently  essential  to  success  in  life 
to  warrant  a  concerted  study  of  their 
nature  and  development. 

However,  the  term  ‘‘personality” 
connotes  different  meanings  to  differ¬ 
ent  people,  some  of  which  run  counter 
to  well-known  psychological  principles 
and  scientific  findings.  Some  think  of 
personality  in  terms  of  external  ap¬ 
pearance  or  manners,  others  feel  that 
the  word  stands  for  deep-rooted  inner 
qualities  which  defy  detection  or  meas¬ 
urement.  Still  others  believe  that  one 
possesses  personality  to  the  extent  that 
he  has  developed  desirable  traits  of  the 
type  approved  and  considered  desirable 
by  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  widely  accepted  view  of 
personality  is  that  which  holds  it  to  be 
an  expression  of  ability  to  deal  with 
people  effectively.  According  to  this 
meaning  of  the  term,  personality  is 


that  which  makes  it  possible  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  influence  others  success- 
fully._ 

It  is  obviously  impractical  to  think 
of  the  personality  of  a  child  or  youth 
as  being  an  abstract  factor  or  pattern 
of  factors  operating  from  within  alone. 
The  very  idea  of  child  personality  re¬ 
quires  concrete  living  situations  in¬ 
volving  social  behavior.  Certainly 
many  actions  and  attitudes  observed  in 
children  could  hardly  be  thought  of  as 
being  biologically  inherited  or  as 
emerging  from  inner  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  are  apparently  products 
of  social  experience  encountered  in 
early  home  life  or  in  subsequent  wider 
community  contacts.  It  thus  appears 
logical  to  conclude  that  personality 
qualities  in  children  are  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  “home-made,”  and  that 
their  development  can  be  regulated. 

Such  regulation  can  be  accomplished 
to  an  extent  not  formerly  thought  pos¬ 
sible  by  regarding  the  child  or  youth 
as  an  organism  in  which  marked  stress¬ 
es  arise  when  fundamental  needs  and 
motives  are  thwarted  excessively.  All 
individuals  are  apparently  under  great- 
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est  tension  when  their  bodily  needs  are 
not  met,  when  their  need  for  recogni¬ 
tion  and  status  is  not  adequately  satis¬ 
fied,  and  when  their  lack  of  social  skill 
in  dealing  with  other  individuals  leads 
to  rejection.  Such  stresses  do  not  arise 
if  the  growing  child  is  provided  with 
security  and  affection  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  taught  regard  for  the  welfare 
and  security  of  others.  The  child  who 
has  enjoyed  a  secure  start  in  life  is  on 
the  way  to  adequate  socialization  and 
thus  to  the  development  of  a  good  per¬ 
sonality. 

Being  concrete  and  tangible,  such  a 
conception  of  personality  improvement 
can  be  utilized  by  teachers  as  well  as 
parents.  It  can  be  operated  on  the  de¬ 
fensible  assumption  that  social  skills 
are  definable  in  terms  of  actions  and 
that,  like  other  skills,  they  can  be 
learned  under  properly  motivated  con¬ 
ditions.  When  utilized  in  connection 
with  an  understanding  of  human  dy¬ 
namics,  desires,  conflicts,  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  this  type  of  personality-building 
program  bids  fair  to  change  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher’s  attitude  toward  the  edu¬ 
cational  process.  Many  teachers  have 
discovered  that  they  know  relatively 
little  about  the  reasons  for  the  every¬ 
day  behavior  of  children  and  youth  and 
that  their  hope  of  guiding  them  into 
channels  of  successful  social  living  is 
dependent  upon  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  operations  and  mechanisms  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Fortunately,  search  for 
such  understanding  leads  the  teacher 
(or  others)  to  a  study  of  the  child  or 
youth  and  his  needs. 

In  accordance  with  such  an  empha¬ 
sis,  the  authors  of  the  articles  to  follow 
point  out  the  various  hazards  to  mental 
health  that  home,  school,  and  commu¬ 
nity  environments  entail,  the  positive 
techniques  for  personality  development 
advocated  by  psychologists,  and  mod¬ 


ern  therapeutic  methods  developed  in 
connection  with  school  and  university 
clinics.  Dr.  Richmond,  a  nationally- 
known  psychologist,  portrays  graphi¬ 
cally  the  newer  methods  for  promoting 
mental  health  and  personality  develop¬ 
ment  in  children.  Dr.  McKinney  re¬ 
veals  from  his  experience  as  a  univer¬ 
sity  professor  and  student  counselor 
how  school  activities  may  be  geared  in¬ 
to  the  personal  and  social  adjustment 
program.  Dr.  Martin’s  article  indi¬ 
cates  the  effects  of  parental  attitudes 
on  the  personality  development  of  ur¬ 
ban  children  and  youth  as  seen  by  a 
practicing  psychiatrist.  Methods  of 
diagnosing  and  reconstructing  problem 
children  and  youth  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  major  educational  system 
are  presented  and  illustrated  by  its 
senior  psychologist.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sul¬ 
livan. 

In  Dr.  Symonds’  paper,  the  reader 
will  find  a  timely  discussion  of  the 
newer  views  touching  the  formation  of 
personality  qualities  in  teachers  and 
how  their  behavior  mirrors  their  own 
adjustment  status.  To  this  Dr.  Meri- 
deth,  an  experienced  city  school  super¬ 
intendent,  adds  ways  and  means  of 
maintaining  and  promoting  the  person¬ 
ality  and  mental  health  of  teachers  in 
service.  Dr.  Tiegs,  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  psychological  measurement, 
sketches  the  newer  objective  approach 
to  personality  appraisal  and  shows  how 
it  may  be  most  adequately  implement¬ 
ed.  In  the  closing  article  the  writer 
and  two  colleagues  in  the  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Clinic  at  The  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  describe  the  type  of 
training  and  experience  now  being  of¬ 
fered  graduate  students  who  are  equip¬ 
ping  themselves  for  careers  as  dini- 
cians  or  as  teachers  who  can  apply  the 
principles  of  emotionally  healthful  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  children  and  youth  entrusted 
to  their  care. 
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The  wording  of  this  title  is  in  it¬ 
self  enough  to  indicate  how  far 
our  educational  theory  has  trav¬ 
elled  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  I  shall 
venture  to  state  that  those  teachers  who 
came  out  of  training  before  1930  heard 
very  little  about  personality.  They 
heard  a  good  deal  about  character.  The 
development  of  “character”  has  been 
one  of  the  goals  of  education,  if  not 
the  chief  goal,  since  the  days  of  Horace 
Mann,  but  even  though  there  were 
plenty  of  formal  definitions,  just  what 
“character”  is  was  seldom  made  clear. 

Gradually  the  term  “personality” 
began  to  take  the  place  of  “character.” 
At  first  used  interchangeably  with  it, 
it  has  now  all  but  superseded  it,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  psychological  literature.  Per¬ 
sonality  can  be  more  definitely  de¬ 
fined  ;  it  is  what  one  is  in  his  totality 
as  a  person — in  his  thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  his  behavior.  The 
new-born  child  is  already  a  personal¬ 
ity  ;  he  brings  certain  traits  with  him, 
with  the  potentialities  of  many  more — 
just  how  many,  who  can  say?  Dr. 
Gordon  Allport  has  tabulated  18,000 
trait-names,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  more.  The  personality  stature 
of  the  human  being  is  limited  only  so 
far  as  his  innate  capacity  for  response 


is  limited,  and  as  St.  Paul  says,  it  does 
not  yet  appear  what  we  may  be,  when 
we  know  more  about  how  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  these  personal¬ 
ity  potentials. 

However,  personality  does  not  de¬ 
velop  as  a  series  or  a  combination  of 
traits.  Rather,  as  the  body  develops 
and  the  nervous  system  matures,  there 
develop  in  the  child’s  mind  sets  and 
attitudes,  which  manifest  themselves  in 
behavior  to  which  we  attach  trait- 
names.  But  the  traits  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  personality  itself.  They 
represent,  rather,  ways  in  which  the 
personality  is  functioning  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  its  goals.  The  overt 
behavior  may  be  merely  a  mask  for  the 
true  attitude,  as  when  an  over-sensitive 
person  presents  to  the  world  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  coldness  or  even  harshness. 

It  is  the  attempts  to  understand  the 
child  mind,  to  learn  what  it  is  that  is 
prompting  the  overt  behavior,  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  modern  methods  of  child 
study.  We  have  learned  a  very  great 
deal  about  children’s  behavior  by  the 
study  of  conditioned  reflexes  and  of 
habit  formation;  by  careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  by  controlled  scientific  experi¬ 
ment  we  have  discovered  things  about 
child  development  that  all  the  millenia 
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of  watching  children  grow  up  had  not 
revealed  to  us.  But  we  too  often  lose 
sight  of  the  child  as  a  dynamic  organ¬ 
ism,  full  of  his  own  needs  and  desires, 
and  having  his  own  reasons  for  his  be¬ 
havior — reasons  which  he  cannot  often 
reveal  to  us,  and  that  indeed  are  not 
even  conscious  in  his  own  mind. 

There  are  several  sources  of  this 
knowledge  of  the  “inner  world  of  child¬ 
hood.”  The  child  psychiatrists  like 
Anna  Freud  and  her  group  in  London, 
Dr.  Loretta  Bender  at  Bellevue  in  Xew 
York,  Dr.  Janies  Plant  in  Xew  Jersey, 
the  ^lenninger  Clinic  in  Kansas  City, 
to  mention  but  a  few,  have  studied  in¬ 
dividual  children  over  long  periods, 
and  have  uncovered  many  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  lying  behind  behavior  and  the 
mechanisms  by  and  through  which  per¬ 
sonality  develops.  An  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  child  psychologists  and  psychi¬ 
atrists  are  studying  children  from  the 
standpoint  described  above,  and  help¬ 
ing  them  to  a  more  normal  develoj)- 
ment  than  would  have  lieen  possible 
otherwise. 

The  anthropologists,  too,  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  childhood 
by  their  studies  of  primitive  children. 
They  tell  us  that  there  are  no  racial 
differences,  that  all  children  every¬ 
where  start  life  alike,  with  the  same 
needs,  and  that  the  way  their  particu¬ 
lar  environment — their  culture,  as  we 
say  —  meets  these  needs,  determines 
their  “racial  characteristics,”  or  their 
peculiar  personalities.  What  our  cul¬ 
ture  considers  desirable  traits  another 
may  be  indifferent  to,  or  may  even 
seek  to  cultivate  just  the  opposite  quali¬ 
ties.  When  culture  is  “homogenous,” 
everybody  in  it  thinking  and  acting 
pretty  much  alike,  the  child  develops 
after  the  cultural  pattern  without 

•  Title  of  a  book  by  Aldrich  &  Aldrich. 


much  difficulty.  But  in  one  as  mixed 
as  our  own,  where  a  dozen  different 
ways  of  life  present  themselves,  where 
the  child  contacts,  often  within  his  oa\ti 
family,  people  of  very  different  modes 
of  thinking  and  behavior,  his  task  be¬ 
comes  immensely  difficult.  The  con¬ 
fusion  and  indecision  set  up  in  his 
mind  in  infancy  may,  and  often  does, 
persist  throughout  life. 

The  pediatricians  have  been  busy 
teaching  us  that  “babies  are  human 
beings,”*  and  such  students  of  child 
development  as  those  at  the  Yale  Psy¬ 
cho-clinic  have  helped  us  to  realize  that 
physical  and  mental  development  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  growth  im¬ 
pulses  of  either  cannot  be  denied  with¬ 
out  ensuing  disaster. 

We  have  always  known  that  the  Ixidy 
had  needs  which  must  be  met  if  growth 
and  development  are  to  proceed  nor¬ 
mally,  and  we  have  long  realized  that 
all  we  could  do  in  the  matter  was  to 
remove  obstacles  and  to  supply  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  for  growth.  The  in¬ 
herent  growth  energv'  did  the  rest.  But 
it  is  harder  to  understand  that  psycho¬ 
logical  growth  proceeds  in  the  same 
way.  Civilized  peoples  have  always 
attempted  to  interfere  actively  with 
jiersonality  development.  They  have 
restrained  and  repressed,  punished  and 
rewarded,  laid  down  rules  of  conduct 
and  set  up  ideals  and  standards,  and 
they  have  not  been  nearly  so  successful 
in  developing  what  they  have  consider¬ 
ed  desirable  personality  qualities  as  the 
more  primitive  peoples,  ^tho  have  al¬ 
most  universally  let  their  children  a- 
lone,  subjecting  them  only  to  certain 
taboos  which  everybody,  child  and 
adult  alike,  must  observe. 

Psychological  growth,  then,  or  per¬ 
sonality  development  if  you  please. 
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must  be  met  in  the  same  way  we  meet 
the  physical  needs:  by  removing  ob¬ 
stacles  and  supplying  the  necessary 
conditions.  The  mental  side  of  the 
personality  also  grows  and  develops 
according  to  its  o^^^l  laws.  We  do  not 
know  all  these  laws  yet,  and  perhaps 
we  never  shall.  Xor  do  we  know  all 
our  inborn  needs,  but  apparently  we 
know  the  most  important  of  them.  The 
three  fundamental  needs,  which  if  not 
met  in  some  degree  result  in  a  stunted 
and  crippled  personality,  are  the  need 
for  emotional  security,  the  need  for 
adequacy  (feeling  oneself  capable  of 
mastering  his  environment,)  and  the 
need  for  self-expression.  Historically 
the  school  has  always  been  aware  of  the 
latter  two,  though  it  has  been  slow  to 
recognise  the  symptoms  when  these 
needs  were  not  being  met.  Of  the  first 
it  has  only  been  partially  aware. 

We  can  see  these  things  better  in  re¬ 
verse,  in  the  negative,  so  to  speak.  By 
studying  the  insecure  child,  the  inade¬ 
quate  one,  and  the  repressed  and 
thwarted  one,  the  psychiatrist  comes  to 
understand  the  child’s  needs,  and  in 
attempting  to  meet  them  he  has  work¬ 
ed  out  methods  which  are  exeeediugly 
suggestive  to  parents  and  teachers 
alike. 

The  insecure  child  feels  himself  un¬ 
loved  and  unwanted.  He  does  not  be¬ 
long.  He  knows  it  in  infancy,  by  the 
tensions  of  his  mother’s  body  as  she 
handles  him,  by  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
by  the  indifference  or  dislike  with 
which  the  nurse  or  caretaker  handles 
him.  Children  and  animals  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sensitive  to  the  language  of 
gesture  and  bodily  tensions,  a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  which  we  adults  have  largely 
lost.  A  child  may  never  have  love,  or 
he  may  have  enough  of  it  in  infancy, 


death  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  home. 
In  either  case  he  is  insecure. 

In  insecure  children  anxiety  is  the 
basic  pattern.  There  are  uncertainty, 
nervousness  and  restlessness,  fears  of 
various  kinds.  The  child  may  try  to 
protect  himself  with  indifference;  he 
may  develop  bad  habits  or  delinquent 
behavior.  “What  difference  does  it 
make  i  Who  cares  what  I  do  ?”  says 
the  unloved  child.  And  there  may  be 
inability  to  learn.  This  point  is  not 
sufficiently  understood  by  the  school. 
The  anxious,  nervous,  insecure  child 
cannot  bring  his  energies  to  bear  u])on 
intelleetual  work.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  evidence  that  intellectual  retard¬ 
ation,  and  even  apparent  mental  de¬ 
fect,  may  be  the  result  of  emotional 
deprivation.  The  idea  that  intelli¬ 
gence  is  some  sort  of  attribute  that  will 
push  its  way  up  in  any  kind  of  soil  is 
giving  way  to  the  recognition  that,  like 
any  other  asjiect  of  the  personality,  it 
needs  the  right  conditions  to  enable  it 
to  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inadequate 
child  may  have  too  much  love,  of  the 
over-indulgent  or  the  over-protective 
kind  that  prevents  him  from  trying  out 
his  own  powers,  and  he  becomes  fear¬ 
ful  of  doing  things  for  himself,  and 
unable  to  build  up  self-confidence.  Or 
he  may  be  forced  into  such  a  position 
by  brothers  or  sisters,  or  by  stronger  or 
brighter  companions.  Such  children 
build  up  all  sorts  of  undesirable  habits 
in  attempting  to  handle  the  situation. 
Jealousy,  aggression,  deceit,  as  well  as 
withdrawal  and  seelusiveness,  and  the 
refusal  to  attemj^t  even  what  is  well 
within  the  child’s  ability,  are  some  of 
them. 

Theoretically  we  all  recognize  the 
need  of  the  child  for  self-expression. 
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but  practically  we  continue  to  thwart 
it  at  every  turn.  “Xo,  no!”  and 
“Don’t.”  are  among  the  first  words  the 
infant  hears  when  he  begins  to  explore 
his  world.  As  he  grows  older  so  much 
of  the  path  is  marked  out  for  him. 
Here  are  the  things  he  must  learn,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  interests ;  there  are  the 
things  he  cannot  do,  because  he  hasn’t 
the  money,  or  his  skin  is  the  wrong 
color,  or  he  was  born  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tracks.  It  is  inevitable,  of  course, 
that  the  inborn  urge  to  self-expression 
must  suffer  some  frustration  in  the 
course  of  development.  It  is  part  of 
the  growing-up  process,  of  the  give- 
and-take  which  is  necessary  to  any 
kind  of  group  life.  But  too  much 
frustation  creates  a  withdrawn  and  in¬ 
different  child,  or  more  often  a  rebel¬ 
lious  one,  whose  natural  urges  find  out¬ 
lets  in  aggressive  behavior. 

How  does  the  psychiatrist  deal  with 
such  children  ?  First  of  all  he  gets  a 
good  history,  so  that  he  knows  the 
child’s  situation  in  detail.  With  the 
child  himself,  he  may  use  one  or  more 
methods,  depending  on  his  age  and  his 
ability  to  respond.  With  little  chil¬ 
dren,  “play  therapy”  is  often  employ¬ 
ed.  A  family  set-up  of  dolls  is  provid¬ 


ed,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  child 
is  at  home.  There  are  a  daddy  doll 
and  a  mama  doll,  with  brothers  and 
sisters  or  anyone  else  of  importance  in 
the  child’s  environment.  There  is 
also  a  doll  to  represent  himself.  Some 
children  insist  upon  a  toy  dog  or  ne¬ 
glect  the  dolls  at  first  to  play  with  in¬ 
different  objects  like  the  furniture. 
Whatever  the  child  wishes,  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  do.  An  insecure  and  an¬ 
xious  child  may  take  some  time  to  be¬ 
gin  to  play  out  his  hates  and  fears,  but 
sooner  or  later  he  displays  them.  He 


beats  the  doll  or  dolls,  “kills”  them, 
throws  them  away.  He  does  all  kinds 
of  things  to  them,  thus  displaying  to 
the  psychiatrist  his  loves  and  hates, 
his  fears  and  jealousies,  his  curiosity, 
his  desire  for  recognition,  and  his  frus¬ 
trations.  The  therapist  plays  with 
him  when  requested  to,  and  often  takes 
a  beating,  or  does  all  sorts  of  undigni¬ 
fied  things  at  the  little  patients  bid¬ 
ding.  She  is  never  critical,  never 
scolds,  but  patiently  helps  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  things  that  are  troubling 
him,  as  they  emerge  in  his  play. 

In  this  way  the  therapist  not  only 
discovers  where  the  child’s  needs  have 
not  been  met,  but  by  bringing  into  the 
open  and  playing  out  his  unhappy  feel¬ 
ings,  he  goes  far  toward  getting  rid  of 
them. 

With  older  children  the  therapist 
has  other  methods  of  bringing  out  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  troubl¬ 
ing  them.  He  may  employ  drawing 
or  finger  painting,  or  pictures  in  which 
the  child  may  identify  persons  in  his 
environment  as  well  as  himself.  Or 
he  may  simply  lead  him  to  talk.  In 
any  case,  the  child  learns  about  him¬ 
self,  sees  where  he  is  at  fault,  discovers 
the  bad  habits  he  has  built  up  in  the 
attempts  to  satisfy  his  needs.  (I  am 
not  using  “bad”  in  a  moral  sense.  Hab¬ 
its  of  evasion,  of  withdrawing  into 
oneself  and  daydreaming  are  bad  hab¬ 
its,  as  well  as  aggression.) 

In  all  these  procedures  it  is  the  ther¬ 
apist  that  is  of  most  importance.  He 
(or  she,  for  the  child  psychiatrist  is 
usually  a  woman)  knows  how  to  be  to 
the  child  what  he  needs  at  each  step  of 
the  treatment. 

Xow,  what  is  there  in  all  this  that  is 
of  significance  for  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  ?  Chiefly,  I  think,  the  emphasis 
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on  attitudes.  The  therapist  does  not 
attempt  to  correct  “bad  habits,”  or  to 
teach  the  child  “proper  and  approved” 
ways  of  reaction,  but  she  gets  down  to 
fundamentals.  She  knows  his  needs, 
for  they  are  universal.  She  discovers 
where  they  are  repressed  and  frustrat¬ 
ed,  where  they  are  seeking  satisfaction 
by  means  that  bring  more  unhappiness 
instead  of  less.  And  she  helps  him  to 
establish  the  normal  attitudes  through 
which  alone  he  can  find  the  right 
means  of  satisfying  his  needs.  Love 
instead  of  hate,  self-confidence  instead 
of  conviction  of  inadequacy,  active 
seeking  for  other  normal  means  of  self- 
expression  when  some  channels  are 
closed  to  him, — if  he  has  these,  he  will 
establish  for  himself  what  we  call  de¬ 
sirable  habits. 

Again  we  must  note  that  the  child 
lives  out  with  the  therapist  the  things 
that  are  troubling  him.  He  mingles 
his  personality  with  hers,  he  takes  from 
her,  strength,  confidence,  security,  and 
builds  them  into  himself.  This  is  the 
w'ay  the  normal  personality  grows,  by 
means  of  what  the  psychiatrist  calls 
“introjection,”  taking  within  itself  the 
qualities  it  finds  in  those  nearest,  in¬ 
corporating  and  assimilating  into  the 
personality  as  the  body  incorporates 
and  assimilates  food.  In  all  our  strug¬ 
gles  to  teaxh  children,  to  train  them  in¬ 
to  desirable  habits,  don’t  we  sometimes 
forget  that  it  is  from  w'hat  we  are  rath¬ 
er  than  what  we  say  that  they  actually 
learn  ? 

There  are  certain  agencies  within 
the  educational  field  that  have  already 
adopted  this  thesis  of  supplying  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  child’s  needs 
can  find  fulfillment.  It  is  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  nursery  school  and  of 
progressive  education.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is  back  of  the  guidance  pro¬ 


grams,  though  too  often  the  latter  are 
still  obsessed  with  doing  something  to 
or  for  the  child,  in  an  effort  to  show  re¬ 
sults  quickly.  It  is  implicit  in  the 
parent-education  program,  which  seeks 
to  acquaint  parents  with  children’s 
needs  and  the  importance  of  the  very 
early  years  of  life.  Our  after-school 
activities,  dramatics,  clubs,  recreation¬ 
al  programs  and  such,  are  efforts  to 
meet  the  child’s  needs  in  the  fields  of 
adequacy  and  self-expression. 

But  it  is  very  much  harder  to  meet 
the  need  for  security.  Today,  when 
hatred  and  violence  and  insecurity  are 
in  the  air,  it  seems  like  an  insuperable 
task.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
security  springs  from  personal  rela¬ 
tionships.  It  flourishes  ideally  in  the 
family,  where  the  child  is  loved  and 
valued  for  himself  alone,  because  he  is 
a  part  of  it.  And  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cases,  the  school  must  substitute  for  the 
family.  It  must  provide  leaders  whom 
the  child  can  love  and  trust;  it  must 
hold  him  as  a  member  of  a  group  where 
he  is  respected  for  what  he  is,  and  giv¬ 
en  incentives  to  develop  the  best  there 
is  in  him.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
challenge  to  the  school  in  the  present 
crisis. 

To  briefly  recapitulate :  Our  modern 
methods  if  developing  desirable  per¬ 
sonalities  in  children  are  based  upon 
the  modern  knowledge  of  the  child’s 
psychological  needs,  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that,  since  their  personality  devel¬ 
opment  follows  laws  of  its  own,  about 
all  we  can  do  is  to  provide  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  environment  for  it  to  develop  in. 
Less  active  interference,  less  exercise 
of  arbitrary  authority,  less  repression 
and  restraint,  and  more  emphasis  upon 
the  building  up  of  attitudes  which  grow 
naturally  when  the  child’s  needs  are 
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the  best  of  educational  programs,  pro¬ 
viding  abundantly  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  and  aptitudes,  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  can  never 
meet  the  child’s  need  for  emotional  se¬ 
curity.  That  can  come  only  from  sat¬ 
isfying  j>ersonal  relationships.  When, 
for  any  reason,  the  home  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  this  security,  the  child  must  find 
it  in  school,  in  leaders  whom  he  can 
love  and  trust,  and  as  a  member  of  a 
group  w’here  he  can  feel  himself  secure. 
Xo  matter  how  idealistic  such  attitudes 
may  seem  in  the  face  of  the  war  crisis, 
I  repeat,  these  are  the  things  which 
modern  studies  and  therapeutic  work 
with  children  are  teaching  us. 


met ;  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  free 
growth  and  development, — these  are 
the  things  we  are  learning  from  mod¬ 
ern  studies  and  work  with  children. 
Such  a  philosophy  implies  w^ork  with 
parents  and  prospective  parents  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  understand  the  part  their 
own  personalities  play  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  children’s.  It  implies 
work  with  the  community  toward  the 
end  of  making  it  conscious  of  its  func¬ 
tion  of  child-rearing.  We  must  learn 
from  primitive  peoples,  among  whom 
the  community  is  all  important  in  the 
child’s  development.  And  in  the  school 
itself,  it  implies  the  recognition  that 
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“The  life  which  may  be  truly  said  to  be  concerned  with 
the  virtue  of  body  and  soul  is  twice,  or  more  than  twice,  as 
full  of  toil  and  trouble  as  the  pursuit  after  Pythian  and 
Olympic  victories,  \vhich  debars  a  man  from  every  employ¬ 
ment  of  life.  For  there  ought  to  be  no  bye-work  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  greater  w’ork  of  providing  the  necessary  exer¬ 
cise  and  nourishment  for  the  body,  and  instruction  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  soul.  Xight  and  day  are  not  long  enough  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  perfection  and  consummation; 
and  therefore  to  this  end  all  freemen  ought  to  arrange  the 
way  in  which  they  will  spend  their  time  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  day,  from  morning  till  evening  and  from 
evening  till  the  morning  of  the  next  sunrise.” — Laws  807D 
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TU.  is  a  tall,  friendly,  dynamic, 
good-looking,  18-year-old  college 
*  freshman.  On  his  first  visit  to 
the  counsellor  he  inquired  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  light  self-inflicted  blow  on  the 
head,  and  when  encouraged  talked  vague¬ 
ly  about  his  symptoms.  Many  confer¬ 
ences  extending  over  the  period  of  his 
college  career  revealed  the  following 
facts. 

He  is  the  younger  of  two  sons.  He 
describes  his  brother  as  popular,  inde¬ 
pendent,  able  and  a  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  opposite  sex.  His  father  is  he 
says,  partial  to  this  brother}  inconsist¬ 
ent  in  discipline,  over-bearing,  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  mother,  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  his  problems.  T.  U.  did  not 
have  the  use  of  the  family  car  often 
enough,  was  not  encouraged  to  bring  his 
friends  home,  and  believed  his  father 
considered  him  incompetent  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  family  name.  At  the  time  of 
puberty  his  sexual  instincts  troubled 
him  so  that  he  prayed  and  promised  to 
devote  himself  to  worthy  causes.  These 
expiatory  prayers,  good  deeds,  resolutions 
and  plans  became  more  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate,  his  brooding  increased,  and  he  be¬ 
came  highly  introspective.  All  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  inferiorities  were  magnified.  His  be¬ 
lieved  inferior  ability  as  an  athlete,  his 


need  for  glasses,  his  blunders  and  er¬ 
rors  were  all  evidence  to  him  of  his 
worthlessness.  His  attempts  “to  do  the 
right  thing*’  were  inordinate;  his  fear 
of  committing  blunders  and  revealing 
“his  real,  worthless  self”  was  extreme. 
Soon  there  developed  strong  compul¬ 
sions:  he  must  always  feel  his  pockets 
to  see  that  his  money  was  there,  he  must 
always  check  his  door  after  he  locked 
it ;  he  must  always  draw  a  map  of  where 
he  was  going.  He  realized  that  these 
practices  were  silly  but  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  them,  and  he  began  to  question  his 
own  sanity.  Ideas  similar  to  these  would 
plague  him  when  he  tried  to  study;  he 
would  strike  his  head,  and  then  worry 
over  the  effect  of  the  blow. 

During  the  conferences  with  the  coun¬ 
sellor,  which  extended  over  four  years, 
he  had  an  unemotional,  sympathetic,  par 
tient  luitener.  His  assets  were  pointed 
out.  He  was  led  to  find  early  experi¬ 
ences  which  influenced  him.  He  saw 
the  roles  he  played  in  his  relationships 
to  his  father,  brother  and  mother.  He 
was  encouraged  to  face  his  fears,  blund¬ 
ers,  obsessions  and  compulsions  instead 
of  trying  to  forget  them.  He  accepted 
his  troubles  and  his  attempts  to  fight 
them  and  to  escape  from  them.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  see  that  he  was  a  regular  fellow 


•  Important  vivid  events  and  experiences  appear  in  italics. 
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Typical  Student  Problems 

Stated  in  terms  of  the  attitudes  and 
feelings  of  the  students  rather  than  of 
the  conditions  which  cause  them. 

Feels  lost  in  a  large  school. 

Thinks  of  self  as  inferior  socially. 

He  believes  he  is  not  very  smart. 

He  dislikes  his  subjects;  escapes  to 
daydreams. 

She  abhors  study  and  routine,  escapes 
to  extra-curricular  activity. 

Her  perspective  has  been  disturbed 
by  recent  popularity,  and  she  impul¬ 
sively  violates  former  personal  stand¬ 
ards. 

Has  conflict  between  his  drinking  and 
parental  attitudes. 

He  feels  inferior  as  a  “ladies’  man.” 

Wants  to  groom  like  other  girls,  but 
father’s  prejudices  prevent  her. 

Family  is  poor,  their  reputation  makes 
her  sensitive  and  retiring. 

Has  few  friends,  is  reluctant  to  make 
them. 

He  feels  inferior  physically,  is  poor 
in  all  sports,  feels  frail. 

Is  moody,  introspective,  spends  hours 
listening  to  music,  and  daydreaming. 

She  doesn’t  care  for  anything;  has 
lost  all  ambition. 

Always  says  the  wrong  things ;  is  loud ; 
irritates  others. 

Very  retiring,  self-conscious;  seems 
to  have  something  on  his  mind  and  is 
afraid  others  will  find  out  about  it. 

Feels  excessive  submissiveness  before 
adults. 

Extreme  meticulousness  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  which  alienates  fellow  stu¬ 
dents. 


in  spite  of  his  difficulties.  At  first  his 
impellent  tendency  to  reform  caused 
extreme  behavior  in  adjusting  to  others. 
He  plunged  into  social  activity.  To  be 
a  regular  fellow  he  drank  too  heavily, 
dressed  too  expensively,  dated  girls  who 
put  a  strain  on  his  ideals.  He  was  too 
dependent  upon  the  counsellor  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  absolution  from  his  errors. 
With  time  however,  he  selected  more 
stable  friends,  expected  less  of  himself, 
was  more  tolerant  of  his  traits,  and  had 
elations  as  well  as  depressions,  but  both 
were  milder. 

At  present  he  is  still'  highly  conscien¬ 
tious,  still  somewhat  bothered  by  obses¬ 
sions  and  compulsions,  but  is  more  so¬ 
cial,  less  repressive  of  his  errors,  more 
insighted  and  frank,  less  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  opinions  of  others,  has  more  per¬ 
spective  of  himself,  and  is  more  confi¬ 
dent.  He  no  longer  believes  he  will 
“go  crazy,”  sees  the  development  of  his 
symptoms,  and  is  able  to  accept  them 
as  relatively  harmless. 

The  italicized  words  and  phrases  in 
the  above  case  hint  at  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  student’s  devel¬ 
opment.  Like  most  youths  who  are 
troubled  by  emotional  problems,  the 
early  conditions  and  events  around  him 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  satisfaction 
of  urges  and  wishes  wLich  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  affection,  social  recognition, 
success,  adventure,  prestige,  and  secur¬ 
ity.  At  least  from  his  account,  neith¬ 
er  his  parents  nor  traditional  school 
resources  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him.  How  may  the  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  activities  and  school 
personnel  have  been  of  guidance  to 
him  and  his  associates  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  it 
may  be  well  to  look  over  a  sample  of 
the  problems  met  by  students  in  the 
high  schools  and  on  the  college  camp¬ 
uses. 


Here  is  a  program  of  extra-class¬ 
room  educational  activity  which  should 
help  prevent  problems  such  as  these, 
and  alleviate  them  when  they  arise. 
Schools  will  differ  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  offer  these  various  ser¬ 
vices.  All  schools  can  offer  some  with 
their  present  personnel  and  budget, 
some  do  and  will  offer  most  of  these 
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services.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  upon  the  manner  in  which 
these  services  are  offered. 

Resources  for  the  High  School  and 

College  Student  in  his  Adjustment 
to  his  Problems 

I.  Aptitude  and  personality  testing, 
and  interpretation  program.  This  should 
reveal  assets  and  liabilities,  and  point  to 
remedial  channels. 

8.  Supervised  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  open  to  all  students. 

3.  An  activity  system  which  pre¬ 
vents  insufficient  or  excessive  activity  by 
any  student. 

4.  An  opportunity  to  learn  social 
skills  as  dancing,  bridge,  chess,  etc. 

5.  Adequate  mixers  so  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  may  date  informally  for  dances, 
hikes,  "cokes,”  picnics,  smokers,  etc. 

6.  One  or  more  adequately  trained 
experienced,  and  qualified  counsellors  to 
who  any  students,  parents  or  teachers 
may  apply  for  assistance. 

7.  Existence  of  small  organized 
groups  which  will  give  all  students  skill 
in  public  appearance  (talks,  perform¬ 
ances  or  games,)  background  planning 
(as  secretaries,  treasurers,  or  commit¬ 
tee  members.) 

8.  Illustrated  or  cleverly  planned 
talks  and  discussions  on:  Personal  sex, 
boy-girl  relations,  inferiority  conflicts, 
self-consciousness,  emotional  stability 
and  mental  hygiene. 

9.  Clinics  for  remedial  work  in 
study  methods,  reading,  speech,  groom¬ 
ing,  etc. 

10.  Discussion  groups,  reading  lists 
and  library  shelves  on  vocations,  social 
and  political  problems,  personal  philo¬ 
sophy,  religion,  etc. 

II.  Articulation  with  off-campus 
groups  as  churches,  recreation  centers, 
theaters,  etc.,  to  encourage  and  publi¬ 
cize  wholesome,  valuable  programs  and 
to  ignore  the  converse. 

18.  Importation  of  speakers,  books, 
pamphlets,  concerts,  etc.  which  have 
value  for  the  student. 

13.  Encouragement  of  democratic 
ideals  in  social  organizations  to  prevent 
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exclusion  except  on  merit  or  interest 
basis. 

14.  Encouragement  of  lightly  su¬ 
pervised  self-government  in  all  student 
groups  so  they  may  gain  skill  in  self- 
government — an  atmosphere  which  de¬ 
velops  student  initiative  and  democracy. 

15.  A  broad  recreation  and  game 
program  to  teach  skills  which  all  stu¬ 
dents  may  learn,  emphasizing  those  most 
widely  used  socially. 

16.  Kesources  to  develop  talents  and 
hobbies  as  in  music,  art,  crafts,  dramat¬ 
ics,  writing,  outdoor  life,  etc. 

17.  Financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  employment  or  loan  office. 

18.  Health  supervision,  including 
jurisdiction  over  environment  as  food 
establisments,  housing,  etc. 

19.  A  constant  check  to  learn  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  these  suggestions  are  ef¬ 
fective  in  promoting  mental  health  and 
group  morale,  and  preventing  emotion¬ 
al  problems,  and  to  find  persons  not 
touched  by  the  program. 

Turn  back  now  to  the  sample  of 
problems  mentioned,  then  go  to  the  list 
of  resources,  and  see  if  most  of  these 
problems  cannot  be  met  by  the  ade¬ 
quate  utilization  by  the  student  of 
these  resources. 

As  the  individual  educator  thinks 
of  his  own  role  in  this  program,  two 
factors  must  be  considered:  (1)  apti¬ 
tudes  and  personality;  (2)  training. 
All  can  play  some  part  in  so  varied  a 
program.  Tbe  skills  which  the  teach¬ 
er  may  offer  to  assist  the  student  to 
acquire  are  numerous.  They  vary 
from  remedial  speech  training  to  the 
teaching  of  games.  Some  teachers  by 
aptitude,  interest  and  training  will  be 
qualified  to  offer  certain  of  these  ser¬ 
vices,  other  teachers  different  services. 
Similarly,  the  personality  that  will  be 
effective  in  dealing  with  one  student 
may  alienate  another.  Possibly  some 
teachers, — few,  we  all  hope, — will  only 
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Student.  He  may  persist  slowly  in  an 
experimental  and  inoffensive  manner. 

7.  Stimuli  for  development  in  a 
piven  area  which  will  be  vivid  and  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting  to  an  individual 
at  a  given  level  of  development. 

8.  His  hospitality  in  his  home  to 
student  groups,  if  he  has  the  appropri¬ 
ate  kind  of  personality. 

^Vhai  the  Tea-cher  May  Not  Do  Toward 
Assisting  Student  Personality 
Development 

1.  Take  the  responsibility  for  the 
student^s  volition. 

2.  Counsel,  advise,  or  attempt  reme¬ 
dial  work  out  of  the  realm  of  his  train¬ 
ing,  experience  and  authority — in  short, 
dabble  amateurishly. 

3.  Become  emotionally  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  student. 

4.  Ignore  obvious  remedial  deficien¬ 
cies  in  any  area  of  physique  or  behavior 
which  needs  to  be  referred  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  specialists. 

5.  “Talk  about”  building  certain 
traits  rather  than  providing  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  arouse  them. 

6.  Set  up  a  system  of  personal  val¬ 
ues  for  the  individual  without  request 
by  the  student  or  a  recognized  authority. 

In  summary,  the  youth  in  his  teens 
is  autonomous  and  individually  pur¬ 
posive.  If  conditions  allow  him  to 
satisfy  his  dominant  motives  with  so¬ 
cial  approval,  he  develops  self-control 
and  emotional  equilibrium.  If  his 
motives  are  thwarted,  emotional  symp¬ 
toms  appear  as  moodiness,  inferiority 
feelings,  self-consciousness,  or  conduct 
difficulties.  The  educator  can  aid  in 
the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  emo¬ 
tional  maladjustment  by  providing 
wholesome  conditions  through  which 
the  y'outh  may  satisfy  his  basic  motives 
hy  his  own  efforts  in  a  manner  approv¬ 
ed  by  society. 


serve  as  horrible  examples  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  traits  not  to  be  acquired. 

To  be  of  any  great  service  as  a  coun¬ 
sellor,  one  must  see  the  student’s  view¬ 
point,  allow  the  student  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  remain  in  the  background, 
show  patience,  objectivity,  kindliness, 
and  allow  the  student  to  develop  his  po¬ 
tentialities  rather  than  to  become  a 
j)Oor  imitation  of  the  teacher. 

The  individual  teacher  does  not 
need  to  wait  until  the.  school  launches 
a  personnel  program.  He  may  start 
his  project  in  a  small  way  and  later  de¬ 
velop  it  into  a  greater  service.  Many 
presently  successful  educational  ser¬ 
vices  originated  in  this  slow  manner. 
As  further  suggestions  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  educator,  may  we  offer  two  lists  of 
influences  which  the  teacher  may  and 
may  net  exert  uix)n  the  student,  re¬ 
spectively  : 

What  the  Teacher  May  Offer  His 
Students  Besides  Subject  Matter 

1.  An  objective,  sympathetic  listen¬ 
er  should  the  student  wish  to  confide  in 
him  to  “talk  out”  some  difficulties. 

2.  Volunteer,  group,  or  individual 
instruction  in  an  extra-curricular  or 
non-academic  area  in  which  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach. 

3.  Interest  in  the  student  as  a  per¬ 
son.  He  may  compliment  him  on  his 
successes,  provide  information  about  his 
errors  if  solicited,  encourage  him  when 
enthusiasm  naturally  wanes. 

4.  Recognition  of  each  student’s  in¬ 
dividuality — assets,  liabilities,  ])Otential- 
ities.  He  may  arrange  events  for  the 
student’s  fullest  development. 

o.  An  example  in  himself  of  a  con¬ 
sistent.  well-adjusted  individual. 

6.  Understanding  of  the  emotional 
block  which  prevents  some  students 
from  responding  immediately  and  posi¬ 
tively  to  faculty  attempts  to  assist  the 
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•  These  three  books  are  addressed  to  the  student  directly,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
the  more  mature  high  school  student  and  all  college  students. 


PERSONALITY  AND  SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

“I  must  first  know  myself,  as  the  Delphian  inscription 
says;  to  be  curious  about  that  which  is  not  my  concern, 
while  I  am  still  in  ignorance  of  my  own  self,  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous.” — Piiaedrus  230A. 


A  Study  of  Parental  Attitudes 
and  Their  Influence  Upon 
Personality  Development 

ALEXANDER  REID  MARTIN* 


IX  1935-36  a  psychiatric  survey  was 
made  of  six  Metropolitan  boys  clubs 
operated  by  the  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  of  Xew  York  City.  The  purpose 
was  to  learn  something  of  the  parental 
attitudes  and  intra-familial  problems 
confronting  every-day  children  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cultural  areas  of  the  city  and  to 
endeavor,  through  sensitization  of  club 
personnel,  to  build  up  attitudes  and 
relationships  and  a  “family”  life  with¬ 
in  the  club  that  would  alleviate  and 
counteract  such  problems  and  that 
would  not  inadvertently  aggravate 
or  perpetuate  them.  Within  two 
years  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
work  upon  the  staff  and  program, 
in  terms  of  succesful  adaptation  of 
club  policies  and  attitudes  to  re- 
liveve  problems,  led  to  its  extension  to 
all  clubs  of  the  Society  and  its  inclu¬ 
sion  as  a  permanent  and  integral  part 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  program. 
Later,  because  of  the  health  education 
and  health  promotion  possibilities  that 
had  been  disclosed,  the  medical  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  fi¬ 
nanced  an  extension  of  the  work  to  the 
Union  Settlement,  Xew  York  City,  for 
a  two  year  period. 


In  both  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
and  Union  Settlement  projects,  the  em¬ 
phasis  throughout  was  not  upon  re¬ 
search,  but  upon  the  practical  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  data  and  experience  for 
staff  education,  and  for  the  immediate 
improvement  of  club  and  settlement 
functioning.  A  report  of  the  work  in 
January  1939  in  The  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Orthopsychiatry^  consisted  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  a  statement  of  guiding 
principles  and  a  description  of  the 
whole  method.  A  thorough  analysis 
of  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
material  elicited  by  this  method  was 
purposely  postponed  until  sufficient 
data  had  accumulated.  Xow  that  over 
3,000  children  have  been  interviewed, 
it  seems  justifiable  to  attempt  some 
evaluation  and  interpretation  of  the 
material.  This  is  being  done  in  the 
hope  that  some  light  can  be  thrown  up¬ 
on  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  pa¬ 
rental  and  intra-familial  attitudes  that 
prevail  in  different  cultural  areas,  and 
some  insight  gained  as  to  their  effect 
upon  the  growth  and  development  of 
children.  The  analysis  of  this  mater¬ 
ial  is  only  partially  completed  but  al¬ 
ready  certain  trends  are  emerging,  im- 


1  Consulting  psychiatrist  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  to  the  Union  Settlement,  New 
York  City.  Formerly  Chief  of  Male  and  Female  Services  at  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  former  Resident  Psychiatrist  at  Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric 
Clinic,  New  York  Hospital. 

2  Martin,  Alexander  R.,  "Psychiatry  In  a  Boys’  Club,”  American  Journal  Ortho-psychiatry, 
Vol.  IX.  No.  1.  Jan.,  1939. 
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pressious  have  been  formed  and  some 
conclusions  reached,  all  of  which  have 
sufficient  significance  for  education  to 
warrant  their  immediate  consideration, 
subject  though  they  are  to  later  modi¬ 
fication  and  qualification. 

With  children  under  13  years  of 
age,  one  brief,  informal  interview,  us¬ 
ing  a  standardized  non-leading,  indir¬ 
ect  questionnaire,  has  proved  to  be  a 
reliable  means  of  determining  the  pre¬ 
dominant  parental  attitudes  and  intra- 
familial  problems  confronting  each 
child.  In  most  instances  the  child’s 
comments  indirectly  revealed  signifi¬ 
cant  parental  attitudes  that  had  been 
completely  overlooked.  The  picture  of 
intra-familial  relationships  that  were 
constructed  from  the  child’s  answers, 
was  very  often  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  picture  of  the  family  life  that  the 
staff  had  formed  from  their  contacts. 
After  the  staff  had  been  sensitized  by 
the  interview,  many  family  situations, 
that  had  formerly  been  accepted  as 
healthy,  were  recognized  to  be  quite 
unhealthy  and  found  closely  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  interview  picture.  Thus 
our  work  demonstrated  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  misinformation  and  real 
ignorance  as  to  each  child’s  personal 
world,  bebause  so  many  of  us,  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  experience,  had  subjective,  emo¬ 
tional  ‘‘blind  spots”  for  certain  signi¬ 
ficant  parental  attitudes  until  the  inter¬ 
view  brought  them  to  our  attention. 
This  sensitization  was  usually  signal¬ 
ized  by  a  statement  from  staff  such  as 
“Now  that  you  mention  it.  Doctor,  I 
can  see  what  the  boy  has  been  up 
against.” 

As  we  became  more  expert  in  diag¬ 
nosing  a  child’s  problems  from  the  in¬ 
terview,  we  found  that  we  were  more 
inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  not  at¬ 
taching  enough  significance  to  what 


was  said.  Much  more  valid  data  were 
gained  from  a  child’s  response  to  in¬ 
direct  non-leading  informal  questions 
than  from  his  mood  and  behavior  dur¬ 
ing  the  interview.  Much  of  a  child’s 
behavior  represented  his  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  intra-familial  problems 
that  we  sought  to  uncover,  and  we  were 
primarily  interested  in  diagnosing 
each  child’s  problem  and  not  in  diag¬ 
nosing  the  child. 

The  wealth  of  material  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  an  extensive 
comparative  analysis.  This  served 
clearly  to  reveal  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  parental  attitudes  con¬ 
fronting  children  and  brought  many 
problems  to  light  that  otherwise  would 
have  passed  unnoticed. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  children  have 
greater  or  lesser  problems  created  by 
parental  attitudes  and  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind  as  we  go  from  one  family  or  from 
one  racial  group  to  another.  The  uni¬ 
versal  occurance  and  the  similarity  of 
intra-familial  problems  was  borne  out 
by  every  interview.  Always  we  were 
aw'are  of  quantitative  and  not  qualita¬ 
tive  variations.  Familiarity  with  these 
fundamental  and  universal  problems 
enabled  us  quickly  to  recognize  their 
familial  and  racial  variations  and  in¬ 
tensities.  Furthermore  it  seemed  clear 
that  a  child’s  behavior  was  more  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  intensity  of  his 
problem  than  to  its  nature  and  much 
of  his  behavior  represented  the  various 
strategies  and  maneuvers  that  he  had 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  conscious 
and  unconscious  experimenting,  would 
bring  him  the  greatest  relief  or  the 
best  solution.  Urgent  problems  made 
the  child  more  compulsive  and  indis- 
eriminate  in  his  choice  of  solution  and 
invariably  produced  extreme  behavior. 
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tudes  that  are  essential  and  favorable 
for  healthy  growth.  We  must  explain 
how  these  fundamental  inter-personal 
needs  can  be  provided  in  the  course  of 
everyday  relationships,  how  they  mani¬ 
fest  themselves,  how  we  can  be  certain 
they  are  operating  and  what  are  the 
specific  indications  that  the  child  is  or 
is  not  getting  the  necessary  attitudes. 

Favorable  Parental  Attitudes: — 

While  recognizing  that  parental  love 
and  affection  are  positive  essential  fac¬ 
tors,  very  early  in  our  work  we  found 
it  impossible  to  think  and  work  in 
these  terms.  No  two  staff  members 
could  reach  an  agreement  as  to  what 
constituted  love.  There  was  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it  mani¬ 
fested  itself,  and,  again  and  again, 
what  was  referred  to  by  the  staff  as  a 
loving  and  affectionate  relationship, 
turned  out  to  be  favoritism,  or  an  over- 
protective,  over  solicitous,  or  posses¬ 
sive  relationship  that  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  love.  However, 
there  were  certain  interviews  which 
showed  a  relative  absence  of  harmful 
attitudes  and  in  addition  to  this  lack 
of  serious  problems,  they  disclosed  cer¬ 
tain  intra-familial  conditions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  which  we  came  to  look  upon  as 
positive  because  they  were  invariably 
associated  with  a  happy  friendly  child 
who  was  relatively  free  from  anxieties, 
and  a  constructive  and  inter-dependent 
member  of  the  group. 

The  following  data  obtained  from 
children  spontaneously  and  from  non¬ 
leading  questions,  indicated  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  positive  parental  factors  and  a 
relative  lack  of  serious  problems. 

(1)  Parents  are  first  introduced  as 
being  permissive  or  as  “giving.” 

(8)  Parents  first  attitude  towards  a 
good  school  report  card  is  positive  and 
accepting  and  not  coercive  or  exhorting. 


A  poor  report  card  is  taken  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  help  and  not  the  need 
for  punishment. 

(3)  Parents  are  presented  as  giving 
time,  thought,  and  effort  rather  than 
material  things. 

(4)  Parents  listen  to  and  accept  the 
child’s  early  ideas  and  ambitions  and  do 
not  foist  theirs  upon  him. 

(5)  Parents  present  the  group  agen¬ 
cy  as  a  place  to  go  to  play,  to  do  things 
with  others,  to  make  friends. 

(6)  Parents  and  siblings  are  present¬ 
ed  as  helpful  and  their  help  is  not  felt 
to  set  up  any  implicit  or  explicit  obliga¬ 
tions. 

(7)  The  child  presents  parents  and 
siblings  as  doing  things  with  him  as 
well  as  for  him. 

(8)  Parents  assign  physical  jobs  with 
bulky  objects,  such  as  furniture  and 
boxes,  all  involving  lifting,  carrying, 
fetching.  This  always  made  the  child 
feel  accepted  as  being  healthy  and 
strong. 

(9)  All  siblings  “fight,”  wrestle  and 
have  rough  and  tumble  play  with  each 
other,  often  on  the  bed. 

(10)  Playful  companionship  with  the 
parents.  The  child  talks  about  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  siblings  doing  things  together. 

(11)  Story  telling  by  parents. 

(12)  Parents  laugh  and  joke  with 
the  children. 

(13)  The  seniority  of  the  older 
brothers  and  sisters  is  recognized  and 
respected  by  both  parents. 

(14)  Father  and  mother  live  in  the 
home  and  are  presented  as  doing  things 
together. 

Almost  invariably  all  the  above  fac¬ 
tors  occurred  together  and  their  co-ex- 
istence  created  a  pattern  that  was  un¬ 
mistakable.  In  other  words  there  was 
a  consistency  about  the  above  family 
picture  that  was  quite  remarkable.  In 
addition  to  the  above  elements  which 
we  came  to  associate  with  a  healthy 
family  life,  there  was  a  relative  ab¬ 
sence  of  harmful  parental  trends  such 
as  deprivation,  over-protection,  ex¬ 
ploitation,  rejection,  restriction  and 
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erratic  discipline.  If  one  child  in  a 
family  revealed  predominant  positive 
attitudes,  interviews  with  his  siblings 
discosed  a  similar  picture  with  great 
equality  and  uniformity  towards  all 
the  children  and  without  that  marked 
favoritism  that  so  often  characterized 
the  unhealthy  home. 

Unfavorable  Parental  Attitudes: — 

All  children  disclosed  unfavorable 
parental  attitudes  which  created  great¬ 
er  or  lesser  problems  for  them.  We 
began  to  find  that  similar  problems 
were  common  to  large  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  and  consequently  it  became 
possible  to  set  up  some  tentative  but 
workable  classification.  We  found  that 
all  boys  and  girls  under  13  that  we  in¬ 
terviewed,  presented  a  picture  of  intra- 
familial  relationships  in  which  one  or 
the  other  of  the  following  basic  atti¬ 
tudes  w’as  outstanding.  In  other  words, 
the  unfavorable  parental  attitude  that 
was  most  strongly  expressed  towards 
the  interview'ed  child  was  sufiiciently 
characteristic  to  be  placed  in  one  of 
these  four  categories: — 

(1)  Rejection 

(2)  Deprivation 

(3)  Over  protection 

(4)  Exploitation 

These  attitudes  never  existed  by 
themselves,  but  there  w’as  always  con¬ 
siderable  overlapping  and  thus  many 
were  operating  to  influence  behavior. 
One  of  them,  however,  always  charac¬ 
terized  an  interview  to  some  extent  and 
had  its  own  characteristic  and  distinc¬ 
tive  effect  uix^n  behavior. 

Effect  upon  hehavtor: — 

As  to  their  general  effect  upon  child¬ 
hood  behavior,  w'e  noted  that  consistent 
parental  attitudes  caused  less  behavior 


disturbance  than  changing  attitudes. 
Also  we  got  the  feeling  that  persistent, 
overt,  and  intentional  rejection  w’as  a 
less  serious  problem  than  over-protec¬ 
tion  and  exploitation,  and  therefore  re¬ 
sulted  in  less  extreme  behavior.  So- 
called  “nervous”  behavior,  restlessness, 
tension,  mannerisms,  and  nail-biting, 
seemed  to  be  more  related  to  over-pro¬ 
tection  and  exploitation  while  anti-so¬ 
cial  expressions  and  behavior  such  as 
swearing  and  stealing  w’ere  more  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  rejected  and  deprived 
child. 

In  considering  to  w'hat  extent  each 
of  the  four  basic  attitudes  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  effect  upon  childhood  behavior, 
we  are  greatly  helped  if  Ave  think  of 
these  attitudes  as  problems  and  keep 
in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  child’s 
behavior  is  to  solve  or  relieve  his  prob¬ 
lem.  The  more  w^e  can  understand  the 
problem  of  the  child,  the  more  we  can 
understand  not  only  what  he  is  doing, 
but  why  he  is  doing  it.  Therefore,  we 
will  first  describe  each  of  these  four 
attitudes  as  it  has  been  revealed  in 
hundreds  of  interviews.  Following 
this,  there  wdll  be  a  description  of  the 
behavior  that  w’e  have  noticed  occur¬ 
ring  over  and  over  again  in  relation  to 
that  attitude.  The  following  then  are 
to,  be  seen  as  composite  pictures  that 
have  been  constructed  from  interviews 
with  a  great  many  children  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  prototypes  and  guides 
to  diagnosis. 

Nature  of  rejection: — 

The  child  is  unwanted.  There  is  ac¬ 
tive  and  overt  parental  hostility.  Un¬ 
just  punishment.  The  child  is  fre¬ 
quently  sent  out  of  the  house.  The 
agency,  club,  and  summer  camp  are 
presented  as  places  where  the  child 
can  be  gotten  rid  of.  Under  rejection 
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is  included  all  those  instances  where 
the  child  is  left  out  and  humiliated 
when  a  new  baby  is  born.  Also  those 
instances  where  there  is  strong  favor¬ 
itism  or  strong  male  preference  in  the 
home.  One  gets  the  picture  from  the 
interview  that  the  parents  have  no  hope 
for  the  child  and  that  nothing  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  The  child  makes  no 
mention  of  getting  help  or  playful  com¬ 
panionship  from  the  parents. 

Effect  of  rejection: — 

In-so-far  as  directly  expressed  rejec¬ 
tion  predominates  the  interview,  the 
following  is  likely  to  be  the  behavior 
picture  — there  is  alertness,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  cunning.  The  child  has  good 
comprehension,  is  realistic  with  good 
orientation  and  grasp.  In  a  hurry  to 
grow  up.  Quite  mature  physically  and 
mature  socially.  Wears  mature  cloth¬ 
ing.  World  is  unfriendly,  wants  to 
grow  up  to  meet  it.  Distrustful.  Not 
over-anxious  to  please  others.  A  lone 
worker,  thinks  for  himself.  Usually 
good  in  arithmetic  rather  than  English 
or  history.  No  great  change  as  the  child 
approaches  puberty  except  towards 
greater  independence.  Is  in  a  hurry 
to  leave  school.  Not  usually  a  truant 
but  will  often  run  away  from  home 
and  school.  Is  literal  minded.  In 
general  all  this  pertains  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  However,  where  male  prefer¬ 
ence  is  the  reason  for  overt  rejection, 
the  girl  tends  more  towards  being  a 
“tomboy”  and  this  continues  through 
puberty. 

Nature  of  Deprivation: — 

The  child  is  deprived  of  parental  re¬ 
lationships  and  there  is  often  physical 
neglect  or  material  deprivation.  These 
conditions  can  prevail  without  any  of 
the  aforementioned  evidences  of  overt 


rejection.  Deprivation  is  particularly 
applicable  to  those  instances  where 
there  is  a  broken  home  through  death 
or  divorce,  and  it  especially  applies  to 
many  of  the  colored  children  we  inter¬ 
viewed  where  an  absent  father,  broken 
home,  and  impermanent  family  life 
was  almost  a  cultural  pattern.  The 
child  is  often  left  to  the  care  of  the 
group,  and  frequently  is  left  at  home 
alone.  Poor  clothes  and  a  dirty  un¬ 
kempt  appearance  is  common.  The 
child  is  left  to  play  anywhere  and 
meals  are  irregular  and  uncertain. 

Effect  of  Deprivation: — 

Over-active  child.  A  quick,  flitting, 
alert  mind,  talkative.  The  so-called 
oral  type,  “hungry”  for  affection. 
Likes  parties,  socials.  Wants  to  be 
part  of  a  group,  fond  of  dancing, 
rhythm,  likes  school,  rituals,  and  cere¬ 
monials.  Very  distractable,  wants  to 
be  everywhere,  afraid  of  missing  some¬ 
thing.  Wants  to  take  in  everything. 
Gets  strong  “crushes.”  Will  provoke 
anger  in  order  to  get  recognition. 
Over-willing  to  please  and  do  things 
for  others.  Very  inclined  to  put  things 
on  a  personal  basis.  No  “sucker”  com¬ 
plex.  No  marked  “sissie”  complex. 
They  are  often  wishful  thinkers  with 
lofty  ambitions  and  fantastic  day¬ 
dreams.  As  they  approach  puberty, 
they  tend  to  become  definitely  slowed 
up,  listless,  indifferent,  and  apathetic. 
With  girls  this  let-down  around  puber¬ 
ty  is  less  marked,  but  otherwise  they 
present  the  same  picture. 

Nature  of  Over-protection: — 

Over-solicitation,  pampering.  De¬ 
priving  the  child  of  camp,  climbing 
trees,  rough  and  tumble  play.  Over¬ 
concern  about  health  where  there  is  no 
physical  basis.  Over-concern  about 
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food  and  body  weight  and  there  are 
indications  that  very  little  time, 
thought,  or  effort  accompany  all  this 
over-concern.  The  child  is  kept  in¬ 
doors.  The  agency  is  presented  as  a 
place  of  safety,  to  keep  off  the  street, 
to  keep  out  of  trouble.  Too  little  is 
expected  of  the  child  and  adventurous 
ambitions  are  discouraged.  There  is 
fostering  of  passive  sedentary  interests 
for  fear  of  the  child  getting  hurt. 
Child  not  allowed  to  cross  streets  or  go 
out  by  himself.  The  child  is  protected 
from  realities  and  at  the  same  time  the 
world  is  presented  to  him  by  the  par¬ 
ents  as  an  unsafe  place,  full  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  dangers  and  enemies,  and  then  he 
is  treated  as  if  he  can’t  look  after  him¬ 
self.  This  over-protection  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  found  in  those  instances  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  genuine  and  sus¬ 
tained  parental  interest.  In  the  same 
interview  there  are  often  great  incon¬ 
sistencies,  with  remarks  that  indicate 
there  are  periods  when  the  child  is 
openly  rejected  and  completely  and 
openly  ignored.  The  indulgences  are 
essentially  protective.  The  child  is 
treated  as  if  he  were  fragile  and  easily 
hurt.  Parents  cannot  be  firm  and  re¬ 
main  firm.  Often  these  children  get 
everything  they  want,  for  two  reasons. 
Parents  are  afraid  to  say  “no”  in  case 
it  hurts  the  child,  also  they  don’t  want 
to  say  “no”  because  they  are  afraid  the 
child  will  dislike  them. 

Effect  of  Over-protection: — 

Over-protection  always  occurred  with 
different  degrees  of  rejection.  The 
mother  was  usually  the  over-protective 
one,  and  it  was  her  attitude  that  pre¬ 
dominated,  regardless  of  the  father, 
who  was  often  inclined  to  exploit. 

Where  over-protection  predominated 
the  following  was  characteristic  — 


obesity  common.  Somewhat  passive  and 
sedentary.  Immature  looking  and  as¬ 
sociates  with  younger  children.  With¬ 
draws  from  competition.  Imagina¬ 
tive.  Good  in  English  and  history  and 
poor  in  arithmetic.  Compliant  think¬ 
er.  Openly  refuses  responsibilities. 
Expresses  preference  to  stay  with  the 
family  and  be  with  the  family.  Afraid 
to  grow  up.  Very  little  initiative, 
easily  influenced,  and  dependent  upon 
the  group.  No  confidence  in  ability. 
Wants  to  “eat  his  cake  and  have  it,” 
and  therefore  resents  being  “babied.” 
Sensitive  to  being  called  “sissy.”  This 
prepubertal  picture  is  much  the  same 
with  girls  and  boys.  Puberty  is  often 
delayed  and  there  is  a  change  as  it 
approaches,  especially  with  the  boys. 
Many  girls  don’t  change  but  accept  a 
compliant  obsequious  role  and  fall  into 
a  traditional  domestic  feminine  pat¬ 
tern.  Other  girls,  with  the  boys,  be¬ 
gin  living  according  to  the  motto  “You 
treated  me  like  a  baby,  now  I’ll  show 
you  I’m  not  a  baby.”  Strong  “sissy 
complex.”  Both  sexes  are  out  to  prove 
in  their  own  way  that  they  are  not 
“sissies,”  that  they  are  not  weak.  Re¬ 
bellious  behavior,  showing  off,  loud 
talk,  loud  clothes,  delinquency,  smok¬ 
ing,  stealing,  vagrancy,  truancy.  Also 
with  the  girls  vagrancy,  late  dates,  sex¬ 
ual  promiscuity,  ^ilany  boys  remain 
compliant  “yes”  men. 

Nature  of  Exploitation: — 

Here  the  composite  picture  is  one  of 
parental  domination.  The  imposition 
of  traditional  or  excessive  standards  by 
exacting  demanding  parents.  Forcing 
the  child  at  school.  Representing  the 
agency  as  a  place  to  learn  and  to  “make 
things.”  Parents  have  the  attitude 
that  play  is  a  waste  of  time.  Condi¬ 
tional  recognition  begins  very  early 
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and  is  the  only  form  of  recognition. 
Often  there  are  great  parental  ambi¬ 
tions  which  are  foisted  on  the  child. 
Indulgences  are  not  protective,  but  are 
continually  used  to  get  a  claim  on  the 
child  and  later  on  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  demands.  In  contrast  to  over-pro¬ 
tection  where  too  little  is  expected  of 
the  child,  with  exploitation,  too  much 
is  constantly  being  expected  of  the 
child.  Prematurely  the  child  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  things,  to  go  to  camp,  to 
go  into  boxing,  etc.,  in  order  to  “make 
a  man  of  him.”  The  natural  imma¬ 
turity  of  the  child  is  scorned  and  ridi¬ 
culed.  Specially  expected  to  do  things 
by  himself  and  without  help. 

Effect  of  Exploitation: — 

Often  thin  and  tense.  Precocity  in 
talk  and  perhaps  dress,  but  features 
are  immature.  Ashamed  of  natural 
immaturity.  There  is  a  compulsion  to 
compete  with  and  a  desire  to  excel  over 
others  rather  than  excel  in  skill.  A 
“poor  sport.”  Afraid  of  making  mis¬ 
takes,  often  to  the  point  of  avoiding 
competition.  Unwilling  to  admit  in¬ 
ability.  Associates  with  grown-ups, 
and  anxious  to  please  grown-ups  rather 
than  own  group.  Is  really  afraid  to 
grow  up,  but  compensates  by  talking 
big.  “I  can  do  it  myself.”  Cannot 
sustain  success.  Promises  well  but  does 
not  come  through — procrastinates.  At 
school  tries  to  excel  in  all  subjects.  In 
the  elementary  school,  grades  are 
skipped.  Drive  for  versatility.  Jack 
of  all  trades,  master  of  none.  Although 
he  tries  to  protest  or  tries  to  defy,  he  is 
very  easily  led  and  dominated  by  his 
family.  Defiant  thinker.  Not  easily 
led  by  his  own  group.  Does  not 
gamble.  At  puberty  there  is  usually 
great  change.  Defiance  and  rebellion 
much  more  marked.  Quite  often  re¬ 


sentful  and  sulky.  Complaining,  whin¬ 
ing,  feels  cheated  and  gypped.  Cyni¬ 
cism,  and  pseudo-sophistication  are 
typical.  Has  a  very  strong  “sucker” 
complex;  that  is,  there  is  great  fear 
of  being  made  a  “sucker”  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  anyone  who  does  something 
for  another.  Inclined  to  the  attitude 
that  you  are  a  “sucker”  if  you  have 
to  work.  Fear  of  being  cheated. 
Girls  show  the  same  pattern  before 
maturity  except  that  they  compete 
strongly  with  the  male  at  school.  Af¬ 
ter  maturity  they  are  defiant,  particu¬ 
larly  resent  boys  and  complain  about 
the  disadvantages  of  being  a  girl. 
They  “get  even”  with  the  boys  by  ex¬ 
ercising  their  femininity  and  going 
out  and  captivating  them.  These  are 
particularly  those  girls  who  relate 
their  exploitation  to  male  preference 
and  their  cultural  standing  as  the 
“weaker  sex.” 

Group  and  Racial  Characteristics: — 
The  above  correlations  between  ba¬ 
sic  parental  attitudes  and  individual 
behavior  are  admittedly  of  a  general 
and  inconclusive  nature.  However,  at 
this  point,  they  serve  an  important 
orientation  function  in  approaching 
the  study  of  group  and  racial  family 
patterns,  and  in  determining  which 
parental  attitudes  have  the  strongest 
influence  in  the  formation  of  group 
and  racial  characteristics.  They  par¬ 
ticularly  serve  as  a  necessary  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  following  table  which 
shows  the  relative  differences  in  the 
parental  attitudes  of  five  racial  groups 
in  metropolitan  New  York.  These 
data  w'ere  compiled  from  our  stand¬ 
ardized  interviews  with  over  3,000 
everyday  boys  and  girls  whose  aver¬ 
age  was  10^.  These  children  were 
mostly  from  the  lowest  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  in  New  York  City. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
differences  mentioned  in  the  above 
table  are  relative  and  not  absolute. 
All  of  these  groups  are  in  various 
stages  of  Americanization  and/or  ur¬ 
banization  and  the  above,  therefore, 
do  not  represent  pure  racial  patterns, 
although  one  can  notice  a  carry  over 
or  a  persistence  of  certain  traditional 
characteristics. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  types  and  child  behavior  occurring 
in  each  of  the  above  groups  showed 
many  similarities  and  differences,  but 
no  definite,  typical  or  characteristic 
group  pattern  of  behavior  has  emerged 
that  could  be  correlated  with  the  above 
intra-familial  influences.  We  have, 
however,  gained  the  following  definite 
impressions  which  have  far-reaching 
implications  and  which  call  for  fur¬ 
ther  research  along  similar  lines. 

We  feel  that  parental  exploitation 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  “sucker” 
complex.  We  find  this  “sucker”  com¬ 
plex  very  prevalent  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Manhattan  area,  but  particularly 
among  the  Czechs  and  the  Jewish 
groups  where  exploitation  is  strong, 
and  seldom  among  the  American  ne¬ 
groes  where  exploitation  is  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  “sissie”  complex,  also 
widespread  throughout  Manhattan, 
has  a  definite  relationship  to  over-pro¬ 
tection  and  is  very  evident  in  the 
Italian  areas,  hardly  ever  present  in 
the  American  negro,  or  Southern 
Irish  sections.  The  great  interest  in 
people,  in  teams,  parties,  social  gath¬ 
erings,  parades,  and  perhaps  politics, 
found  in  the  American  Negro  and 
Southern  Irish,  has  its  relationship  to 
deprivation.  In  contrast  to  the 
American  Negro  the  West  Indian 
Negro  group  shows  a  tendency  towards 
“sucker”  and  “sissie”  complexes 


which  is  related  to  their  exploitation 
and  relative  over-protection. 

The  war  has  created  no  essentially 
new  problems  but  has  intensified  the 
old  and  has  enabled  us  to  see  much 
more  clearly  the  effect  of  parental  at¬ 
titudes  and  intra-familial  problems  in 
determining  behavior.  Those  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  boys,  who  have  been 
over-protected  are  now  trying,  more 
than  ever,  to  prove  they  are  strong, 
“big  shots,”  and  able  to  compete  with 
their  older  brothers  in  the  service, 
hence  the  delinquencies  and  the  money 
spending  for  flashy  clothes,  drinking, 
and  girls.  Parental  exploitation  cer¬ 
tainly  has  played  a  big  part  in  the 
present  reluctance  of  many  young 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  to 
really  put  their  hearts  into  the  war 
effort.  In  other  words  the  “sucker” 
complex  is  responsible  for  much  ab¬ 
senteeism  and  for  the  inability  and 
unwillingness  to  enter  wholeheartedly 
into  the  war  effort.  Those  who  have 
been  exploited  by  their  parents  are 
now  out  to  get  as  much  as  they  can 
by  doing  as  little  as  they  can.  Those 
who  have  been  deprived  have  had 
their  problem  intensified  by  the  social 
disorganization  and  the  increased 
number  of  broken  homes,  broken 
clubs,  broken  settlements,  and  hence, 
they  are  going  to  extremes  to  have 
somebody  take  charge  of  them.  They 
are  “lost”  and  are  in  need  of  author¬ 
ity.  Male  preference  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  number  of 
young  adolescent  girls  wandering 
from  home  and  indulging  in  many  af¬ 
fairs.  They  are  not  being  motivated 
by  any  desire  to  give  or  receive  plea¬ 
sure,  but  rather  they  wish  to  use  their 
femininity  to  exert  power  and  “get 
even”  with  the  male  and  thus  enhance 
their  prestige.  The  greater  the  “he 
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man,”  the  greater  their  victory,  and 
hence  their  disinterest  in  boys  their 
own  age  and  their  preference  for  sail¬ 
ors  or  soldiers. 

*  #  *  * 

Our  main  purpose  in  presenting 
this  material  is  not  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  any  theories,  but  rather  to  en¬ 
courage  more  psychiatric  and  psycho¬ 
analytic  research  into  the  everyday 
behavior  of  groups  and  individuals  so 
that  these  sciences  may  make  more 
appropriate  contributions  to  the  field 
of  educational  science.  The  basic  ori¬ 
entation  of  the  psychiatrist,  psycho¬ 
analyst  and  mental  hygienist  has  been 
derived  almost  entirely  from  training 
and  experience  with  individual  path¬ 
ology  and  pathological  relationships. 
In  this  work  we  have  undertaken  to 
study  something  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  social  bodj,  feeling 
that  experience  with,  and  insight  in¬ 


to,  everyday  relationships  and  atti¬ 
tudes  are  not  only  pre-requisites  to 
the  understanding,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  psycho-patholc^  and  so¬ 
cial  pathology,  but  that  they  provide 
the  only  basis  for  a  successful  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  medical  and  social  sci¬ 
ences  in  the  interests  of  health  pro¬ 
motion. 

Some  time  ago.  Professor  Albert 
Einstein,  in  an  address  to  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  said 
“Schools  need  not  preach  political 
doctrine  to  defend  Democracy.  If 
they  shape  men  capable  of  critical 
thought  and  trained  in  social  attitudes 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.”  It  is 
specially  meaningful  that  this  great 
mathematician,  who  propounded  the 
Theory  of  Relativity,  should  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  those  who  are  calling  for 
a  fuller  and  wider  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  value  and  significance  of 
everyday  human  relationships. 


PERSONALITY  AND  SELF-CONTROL 

“They  arc  good  men  who  are  able  to  rule  themselves, 
and  bad  men  who  are  not.” — Laws  644  B. 


Personality  and  Personal-Social 
Adjustment 

ELIZABETH  T.  SULLIVAN 

Senior  Educational  Psychologist 
Los  Angeles  County  Schools 

A  HUMAN  being  is  a  single  or-  important  in  determining  his  social 
ganism,  existing  as  a  distinct  adjustment.^ 

entity  and  possessing  a  dis-  Commendable  effort  has  been  di- 
tinct  mode  of  behavior,  of  a  more  or  rected  toward  making  a  scientific  an- 
less  permanent  nature,  arising  from  alysis  of  personality  but  the  specific 
the  individual’s  native  endowment  as  factors  on  which  personality  depends 
modified  by  his  experience.^  Indi-  are  not  definitely  known.  It  is  rather 
viduals  of  the  same  age  differ  greatly  generally  accepted,  however,  that  two 
in  every  characteristic  that  has  been  general  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
measured  or  estimated  —  in  weight,  individual  traits  of  people — heredity 
height,  strength,  and  susceptibility  to  and  environment, 
disease;  in  nervous  stability,  in  men-  The  fundamental  tendency  of  the 
tal  development,  and  in  mental  bal-  human  organism  is  toward  comfort 
ance.  and  away  from  discomfort.  It  is  fur- 

It  is  common  observation  that  ther  characteristic  of  the  human  or- 
people  differ  not  only  in  physical  and  ganism,  in  reacting  to  its  environ¬ 
mental  characteristics  but  that  they  ment,  to  become  adapted  aw'ay  from 
differ  also  in  certain  other  character-  situations  producing  discomfort  and 
istics  that  have  come  to  be  considered  to  turn  to  and  continue  in  situations 
as  indicators  of  “personality.”  producing  comfort  or  security.  The 

Personality  is  variously  defined  as  basis  of  satisfaction  or  annoyance  is 
(1)  the  integrated  organization  of  all  thought  to  be  some  fundamental  or- 
the  eognative,  affective,  conative,  and  gaiiic  or  neural  condition.  Change  in 
physical  characteristics  of  an  individ-  the  degree  of  organic  readiness  or  un- 
ual  as  it  manifests  itself  in  focal  dis-  readiness  of  the  organism  may  prede- 
tinctness  to  others;  (2)  the  general  termine  in  a  measure  the  feeling  of 
characterization,  or  pattern,  of  an  in-  satisfaction  or  annoyance  resulting 
dividual’s  total  behavior;  (3)  the  from  reacting  to  the  environment.® 
physical  and  effective  qualities  of  an  The  individual’s  biological  make- 
individual  as  they  synthetically  at-  up,  and  maturity  of  development,  as 
tract  or  impress  others;  (4)  those  well  as  the  demands  of  the  environ- 
characteristics  of  an  individual  most  ment,  play  a  part  in  the  mode  of  ex- 

1  Warren,  H.  C.,  Psychological  Dictionary.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  (see  (1)  individual;  .2) 
traits). 

2  Ibid.,  (see  personality). 

3  Woodworth,  R.  S..  Psycholog>',  revised  edition,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1921,  pp.  177-178. 
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pression.  It  seems  pertinent  here  to 
consider  the  general  observations  of 
growth  and  development  that  at  a 
given  age  all  infants  appear  to  go 
through  the  same  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  efforts  to  change 
the  order  of  the  appearance  of  these 
stages.  Though  the  length  of  time 
taken  at  a  given  age  may  vary,  some 
babies  continuing  in  one  stage  longer 
than  others,  the  order  of  the  stages  of 
development  remain  the  same. 

Specific  functions  appear  suddenly 
when  there  is  a  minimum  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  appropriate  anatomical, 
somatic,  and  nervous  structure,  and 
when  there  has  been  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  learning.^ 

Biologically,  the  individual  has  cei> 
tain  needs  which  he  depends  on  the 
environment  to  satisfy,  such  as  food, 
warmth,  and  clothing.  Needs  readily 
become  wants  and  are  not  easily  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  either  by  the  individual 
or  by  the  persons  in  the  environment 
from  whom  satisfaction  is  to  come. 
Then,  too,  the  environment  makes  de¬ 
mands  on  the  individual.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  conform,  achieve,  and  to  co¬ 
operate. 

In  helping  human  beings  make  har¬ 
monious  adjustment  to  life  situations, 
it  is  essential  to  know  the  cause  or 
causes  of  their  maladjustment.  Hu¬ 
man  problems  may  be  looked  upon  as 
symptoms,  evidences  of  some  bodily 
or  mental  state,  or  some  interaction 
between  the  two.  Back  of  those  symp¬ 
toms  are  causes,  often  hidden,  that 
persist  after  the  problems  (symp¬ 
toms)  appear  to  be  modified.  Causes 
and  symptoms  may  easily  be  confused. 
A  variety  of  symptoms  may  be  trace¬ 
able  to  a  single  cause.  A  number  of 
causes  may  produce  a  single  symptom. 


The  symptoms  have  their  origin  in 
the  native  tendency  of  the  individual 
to  increase  harmony  and  to  reduce 
conflict. 

Success  of  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  comfortable  balance  between 
harmony  and  conflict  in  one’s  self  and 
with  others  depends  upon  a  clear  rec¬ 
ognition  of  underlying  causes,  and  an 
objective  interpretation  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  or  effect.  This  calls  for 
heightened  observation,  calm  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  specific  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  integration  and  of  the 
techniques  of  adjustment. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are 
children  who  require  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  school  procedure. 
Not  only  is  the  school  responsible  for 
the  physically  and  mentally  handi¬ 
capped,  but  for  the  large  and  growing 
group  hardly  recognized  among  us — 
children  physically  and  mentally  well 
endowed  who,  because  of  an  unfavor¬ 
able  environment,  either  too  harsh  or 
too  considerate,  are  developing  person¬ 
al  characteristics  of  a  serious  nature. 
They  are  often  the  children  of  neg¬ 
lectful  or  severe  parents;  of  over-care¬ 
ful  and  loving  parents.  As  a  result 
of  comparing  themselves  with  their  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  neighborhood  and  in 
the  school,  others  are  developing  a  re¬ 
duced  or  an  enlarged  sense  of  personal 
worth. 

A  sense  of  security  and  a  feeling  of 
belonging  apparently  are  prime  requi¬ 
sites  in  maintaining  a  condition  of 
well-being  in  children.  From  their 
own  testimony,  children  sense  a  de¬ 
gree  of  dependence  on  their  parents. 
They  appear  to  appreciate  most  the 
kindly  services  rendered  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  such  as  giving  them  things,  tak¬ 
ing  them  places,  helping  them  with 


4  Gesell,  A.,  Guidance  of  Mental  Growth  in  Infant  and  Child,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1930,  p.  284. 
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their  work,  playing  games  with  them,  only  by  consideration  of  his  experi- 
and  being  thoughtful  and  kind.®  eiices,  attitudes,  his  interests,  abilities. 
When  these  conditions  are  absent,  or  and  emotions. 

present  in  too  small  degree,  the  feel-  ^  summary  of  the  findings  of  indi- 
ing  of  belonging  and  the  sense  of  se-  vidual  psychological  studies  made  of 
curity  are  disturbed,  oftimes  with  dire  pupils  referred  to  the  Division  of  Re- 
consequences.  search  and  Guidance,  Los  Angeles 

A  number  of  juvenile  courts,  re-  County  Schools,  over  a  five-year  peri- 
porting  on  the  causes  that  led  to  the  ©d,  shows  that  in  both  the  elementary 
missteps  of  more  than  one  thousand  grades  and  high  school,  the  largest 
youths,  gave  a  lack  of  feeling  of  se-  number  of  pupils  referred  were  from 
curity  in  the  home  as  the  morst  fre-  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  ratio  of 
quent  superinducing  cause  of  way-  approximately  three  boys  to  one  girl, 
wardness.  This  feeling  of  insecurity  Involved  in  the  problems  were  phy- 
may  have  been  due  to  illness,  death,  defects,  educational  maladjust- 

uncertain  income,  poverty,  too  rigor-  ments,  and  personality  problems  char- 
ous  discipline,  even  cruelty.®  In  any  acterized  by  negative  or  withdrawing 
case,  the  emotions  were  involved,  behavior,  or  by  positive  or  aggressive 
Fear,  dread,  excessive  emotion  of  any  behavior.  A  noticeable  number  of 
kind,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  induce  maladjustments  were  due  to  sensory 
a  stirred-up  state  that  militates  defects  of  long  standing.  Much  of 
against  the  forming  of  safe  judgment,  the  educational  maladjustment  might 
This  stirred-up  emotional  state  tends  have  been  alleviated  by  special  facili- 
to  decrease  the  capacity  of  steadiness  ties  or  modifications  of  the  curricu- 
and  persistence  of  concentration.  It  i^m.  Pupils  in  noticeable  numbers 
tends  to  decrease  the  ability  to  judge,  also  were  not  in  the  normal  grade  for 
to  reason,  and  to  learn.  The  misbe-  their  age  and  mental  capacity,  some 
havior  of  children  represents  their  at-  of  them  being  seriously  retarded  or 
tempt  to  release  the  tension  they  are  accelerated  in  grade  placement,  a  con- 
under  and  is  usually  performed  in  a  dition  which  increased  their  difficul- 
condition  of  clouded  consciousness,  ties,  or  in  itself  created  new  ones. 
The  children,  for  the  most  part,  have  Difficulties  arising  from  mental  sub- 
no  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  doing,  normality,  both  borderline  and  men- 

Distracting  home  conditions  and  tal  deficiency,  could  have  been  pre- 
the  resulting  feeling  of  insecurity  ac-  vented  by  a  modified  curriculum  or 
counts  for  much  of  the  maladjustment  the  provision  of  special  development 
of  school  children  in  lessons  and  in  rooms. 

conduct.  Serious  social  maladjust-  A  considerable  number  of  pupils, 

ment  may  have  its  origin  in  failure  normal  in  intelligence,  in  the  upper 

to  progress  in  school  and  in  other  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high 
causes  within  the  control  of  the  school,  school  found  great  difficulty  in  mak- 

How  a  child  has  come  to  think  and  ing  headway  in  their  lessons  because 

feel  determines  his  outward  reaction,  of  poor  command  of  the  skills  basic 
which  can  be  interpreted  adequately  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from 

5  Meltzer,  H..  Science  News  Letter,  Science  Service,  Washington,  D  C.,  March  23.  1935. 

eoiueck.  S.  and  E.,  One  Thousand  Juvenlie  Delinquents.  1934. 
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books.  Lacking  facility  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  reading  and  arithmetic, 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  their 
attempts  at  learning  under  ordinary 
classroom  conditions.  Because  of 
their  meager  achievement  in  school, 
they  cut  a  poor  figure  and  were 
judged  to  be  mentally  subnormal. 
Due  to  this  situation,  serious  behavior 
or  personality  difficulties  arose  in 
many  cases. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  most  serious  problem  presented  by 
one-third  of  the  pupils  was  education¬ 
al  maladjustment.  Personality  diffi¬ 
culties,  more  or  less  developed,  were 
presented  by  one-third  of  the  pupils 
referred  for  individual  study.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  both  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  personality  maladjustment 
were  interrelated  and  were  arising 
from  a  common  underlying  cause  or 
causes. 

“Personality  is  not  something  sep¬ 
arate  and  apart  from  ability  or 
achievement  but  includes  them;  it  re¬ 
fers  rather  to  the  manner  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  with  which  the  individual 
meets  his  personal  and  social  prob¬ 
lems,  and  indirectly  the  manner  in 
which  he  impresses  his  fellows.  The 
individuars  ability  and  past  achieve¬ 
ment  all  along  are  an  inevitable  part 
of  his  current  attempts  to  deal  with 
his  problem  intelligently.”^  These 
factors  are  not  appraised  or  diagnosed 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  ability  and 
achievement  test,  nor  too  often  do 
they  appear  to  l)e  apprehended  by 
teacher  observation. 

A  more  complete  picture  of  the 
functioning  personality  is  needed. 
The  personality  test,  analyzed  and  in¬ 
terpreted  for  use  by  teachers,  is  a  val¬ 
uable  instrument  for  revealing  speci¬ 


fic  experiences  that  have  caused  a 
child  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  act  as 
he  does.  The  need  for  such  a  device 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  personality  tests.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Test  of  Personality  has  proved 
to  be  such  an  instrument,  providing 
as  it  does  techniques  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  interview,  in  form  somewhat 
less  definitely  personal  than  the  direct 
questioning.  Responses  to  situations 
appropriate  for  the  age  of  the  child 
thus  interviewed  “reveal  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  adjusting  to  the  problems 
and  conditions  which  confront  him 
and  is  developing  a  normal,  happy, 
and  socially  effective  personality.” 

Tabulations  of  puj)il  responses  to 
the  California  Test  of  Personality  in¬ 
dicate  that  10  per  cent  of  primary 
and  37  per  cent  of  elementary  school 
children  feel  that  people  do  not  like 
them.  94  per  cent  of  primary  and 
78  per  cent  of  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  think  that  their  classmates  are 
glad  that  they  are  members  of  the 
class.  Obviously,  0  per  cent  and  22 
per  cent,  respectively,  do  not  have  a 
definite  feeling  of  recognition  by  the 
class. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  pupils  in 
the  elementary  grades  think  that 
some  teachers  “have  it  in  for  pupils.” 
Pretty  close  to  half  of  the  pupils  of 
the  intermediate  grades  at  times  have 
thought  that  some  teachers  are  unfair. 
In  the  high  school,  82  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  feel  that  their  teachers  want 
them  in  their  classes.  Apparently 
students  in  the  ratio  of  about  1  in  5 
do  not  have  a  feeling  of  belonging  to, 
or  of  being  wanted  in  the  group. 

Regarding  their  own  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  worth,  88  per  cent  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  91  per  cent  of  the  elemen- 


7  Thorpe,  L.  P..  Clark,  W,  W,,  and  Tiegs,  E.  W.,  Manual  of  Directions,  CaJifornia  Test  of 
Personality,  California  Test  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  p,  1, 
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tary  children  feel  that  their  folks  con¬ 
sider  them  to  be  bright.  A  good  ma¬ 
jority,  87  per  cent,  of  elementary 
school  children  have  a  sense  of  self- 
reliance,  considering  themselves  able 
to  do  the  things  they  try,  though  some¬ 
what  over  half  of  the  children  testify 
that  there  were  times  when  others  got 
the  better  of  them  in  trades. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  in 
high  school  think  that  their  folks  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  an  important 
part  of  the  family,  and  considerably 
in  excess  of  one-third  claim  that  there 
are  things  about  one  or  both  parents 
that  annoy  them  and  that  usually  they 
would  like  to  be  somewhere  else  than 
at  home. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  an  analysis  of  the 
responses  of  pupils  to  the  situations 
included  in  personality  tests  is  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  parents,  teachers — 
yes,  and  to  friends  and  neighbors,  re¬ 
vealing  as  such  an  analysis  does,  how 
children  and  youth  have  come  to  think 
and  feel  about  themselves  and  others. 
Such  an  analysis  dictates  as  well  the 
specific  factors  to  be  considered  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  about  better  personal 

and  social  adjustment. 

*  *  *  * 

A  report  of  Robert,  referred  by  his 
school  principal  for  an  individual  psy¬ 
chological  study,  to  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Guidance. 

Reason  for  referral:  Robert,  a 
white  American  boy,  age  12  years  3 
months,  in  the  4th  grade,  was  referred 
for  study  by  his  teachers  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons:  (1)  He  seemed  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  4th 
grade;  (2)  an  utter  lack  of  ability 
to  concentrate;  (3)  peculiar  behavior; 
when  the  bell  rings  for  recess,  he  will 
take  a  stand  inside  the  door  leading 


to  the  yard,  then  of  a  sudden,  without 
looking  right  or  left,  will  go  quickly 
to  the  far  side  of  the  yard.  He  makes 
no  effort  to  take  part  in  activities; 
(4)  goes  home  directly  after  school 
and  stays  inside  the  house;  (5)  he 
was  beginning  to  throw  rocks  at  boys 
going  his  way;  more  recently  he  has 
taken  to  chasing  and  throwing  rocks 
at  boys  going  in  other  directions. 

Physical  factors:  Irregular  growth 
and  development.  Noticeably  under¬ 
nourished.  His  eyes  were  red,  he  had 
been  fitted  with  glasses  but  left  them 
home  on  the  day  of  the  interview. 
Apparently  needs  to  wear  them.  Had 
a  bad  cold  when  he  was  four  years 
old ;  thought  to  have  been  pneumonia ; 
was  in  a  convalescent  home  for  six 
months.  Does  not  sleep  well  nights. 
Is  nervous.  His  paternal  grandmoth¬ 
er,  with  whom  he  has  recently  come 
to  live,  has  been  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  food  and  he  is  gaining 
weight. 

Educational  factors:  Attended  three 
schools  previously.  Said  to  have  been 
in  an  opportunity  room.  “Hated 
spelling.”  Is  not  making  progress  in 
his  present  school. 

Results  of  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation:  Revised  Stanford-Binet  Scale 
—  Form  L  C.A.  12-3  M.A.  10-6 
I.Q.  86 

Basal  age  7  years  Range  7-14 
Weaknesses:  Items  below  his  M.A. 
jMemory  for  stories  read  him — VIII 
^Memory  for  digits  reversed — IX 
Detecting  verbal  absurdities — IX 
Strengths : 

Memory  for  designs — XI 
Verbal  absurdities — XI 
^Memory  for  sentences — XI 
Problem  situations — ^XI 
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Response  to  pictures — XII 
Plan  of  search — XIII 
Memory  for  words — XIII 
Induction — XIV 
Picture  absurdities — XIV 

Personal-Social  factors:  He  seemed 
a  trifle  nervous  and  distrustful  at  the 
beginning  of  the  interview,  especially 
when  being  questioned  about  his  par¬ 
ents  and  some  of  their  friends  whom 
he  mentioned,  but  confidence  was 
gained  easily. 

He  is  an  only  chUd.  His  parents 
were  very  young  when  he  was  born. 
His  home  w’as  broken  and  he  lived 
with  his  maternal  grandmother  until 
her  death  recently.  After  her  death, 
he  came  to  live  with  his  paternal 
grandmother,  who  worked  in  a  small 
restaurant,  and  who  lived  alone  until 
his  coming.  He  missed  his  other 
grandmother  and  spoke  of  her  liking 
for  him.  He  spoke  of  his  parents  and 
some  friends  of  theirs  who  used  to 
come  to  their  house.  He  has  few  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  Avith  .  outside  of  school 
hours. 

Statement  of  problem :  Robert  is  of 
irregular  growth  and  development,  no¬ 
ticeably  undernourished,  nervous  and 
lacking  in  control  of  voluntary  atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  educationally  retarded  for 
his  chronological  age  and  mental  age, 
as  well.  He  is  lonely  for  his  parents 
and  for  the  people  he  used  to  see  in  a 
place  he  once  called  home.  He  feels 
strange  in  his  new  home  and  school. 
Is  conscious  of  his  lack  of  companion¬ 
ship.  He  said  that  while  he  was  in 
class,  he  did  not  mind  it  so  much  but 
when  recess  came,  he  was  afraid  that 
no  one  would  talk  to  him  so  he  got 
nervous  and  hurried  across  the  yard 
lest  the  other  boys  would  see  that  he 
did  not  know  anyone.  It  is  this  pecu¬ 


liar  behavior  that  is  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  innate  defective  per¬ 
sonality.  Yet,  as  he  explains  his  be¬ 
havior,  it  is  understandable,  and  like 
situations  in  which  most  humans  find 
themselves  at  times. 

The  sudden  and  unaccountable  go¬ 
ing  out  of  his  way  to  chase  and  stone 
boys  is  further  intensifying  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  behavior  is  due  to 
some  defect  of  personality.  Since 
conflicts  are  hot  unknown  among 
school  boys,  it  is  probably  safe  for  the 
present  to  give  weight  to  his  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  has  been  retaliating  for 
name-calling  and  injustices  commit¬ 
ted  during  school  hours. 

This  likeable  boy  provides  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  manifestations  of 
maladjustment,  physical,  mental,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  personal-social,  com¬ 
bined. 

Remedial  measures  recommended: 

Physical:  Keep  in  mind  always  his 
undeniourished  condition  in  judging 
his  behavior.  Obtain  medical  opinion 
regarding  his  physical  condition,  with 
special  reference  to  his  irregular 
growth  and  development,  malnutri¬ 
tion,  nervousness,  disturbed  sleep,  and 
vision. 

Educational:  Previous  history  of 
an  enrollment  in  an  opportunity  school 
would  seem  to  indicate  unsatisfactory 
progress  under  ordinary  school  condi¬ 
tions.  Yet  with  a  mental  age  of  10 
years  and  6  months,  and  a  range  of 
successes  on  the  Stanford-Binet  Scale 
from  year  VII  to  year  XIV,  inclu¬ 
sive,  he  should  have  been  able  to  read 
material  of  fourth  grade  difficulty. 
Analysis  of  the  results  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  test  reveals  failure  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tests:  memory  for  story  read 
to  him,  memory  for  digits  reversed. 
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and  detecting  verbal  absurdities,  all 
requiring  concentration  for  auditory 
impressions.  It  is  significant  that  he 
succeeded  with  some  tests  of  similar 
nature  on  the  higher  levels,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  as  the  test  progressed,  he 
gained  confidence,  resulting  in  im¬ 
proved  concentration,  retention,  and 
recall.  This  weakness  in  control  of 
voluntary  attention,  or  inability  to 
concentrate,  may  be  due  to  physical 
conditions,  or  emotional  disturbances, 
or  both.  Improvement  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  as  the  degree  of  maladjustment  is 
reduced. 

Arrange  for  special  work  in  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  with  pu¬ 
pils  having  need  for  special  help.  It 
may  be  found  that  part  of  his  retard¬ 
ation  is  due  to  vision.  Find  out  his 
special  interests  and  achievements  and 
relate  his  school  work  to  them. 


Personal-Social:  In  some  way,  in¬ 
terest  a  few  boys  in  the  newcomer.  He 
will  welcome  some  companionship 
both  in  the  school  and  out  of  school 
hours.  The  teacher  can  help  by 
singling  him  out  for  some  special  at¬ 
tention,  as  asking  him  to  talk  about 
things  as  they  were  in  the  large  city 
to  the  north  from  which  he  came,  and 
seeing  that  some  of  the  boys  are  in¬ 
vited  into  the  group  to  listen.  His 
grandmother,  who  is  at  work  all  day, 
can  help  by  making  a  few  boys  wel¬ 
come  to  come  home  with  Robert  after 
school.  It  is  not  too  much  to  be  hoped 
that  in  time  as  the  boys  come  to  know 
each  other  better,  they  will  see  more 
to  appreciate  in  each  other  and  the 
newcomer  will  not  feel  called  upon  to 
resort  to  unusual  aggressive  activities 
to  maintain  a  measure  of  status  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  feeling  of  well-being. 


A  SMILE 

A  smile  costs  nothing.  It  enriches 
those  who  receive,  without  making 
poorer  those  who  give.  It  takes  but  a 
moment,  but  the  memory  of  it  lasts 
forever. 
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IT  would  indeed  be.  folly  to  attempt 
to  depict  the  typical  teacher.  Over 
against  the  teacher  who  is  aggres¬ 
sive  would  be  another  whose  general 
attitude  is  submissive.  While  liking 
to  be  with  other  people  characterizes 
a  majority,  there  are  some  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  retiring  nature.  Most  indi¬ 
viduals  feel  quite  comfortable  and  at 
ease  with  themselves,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  are  beset  by  distressing 
feelings  of  inferiority. 

This  analysis  of  some  of  the  dyna¬ 
mic  factors  contributing  to  personal¬ 
ity  formation  in  teachers  is  derived 
from  the  analysis  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phies  of  fifty  teachers.^  The  follow¬ 
ing  discussion  presents  some  of  the 
main  forces  which  have  been  present 
in  the  early  lives  of  these  teachers  and 
illustrates  how  these  forces  operated 
in  directing  personality  development. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  study 
of  autobiographies,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  connection  between  present  })ersonal- 
ity  and  early  childhood  experience. 
These  life  histories  certainly  do  not 
prove  the  existence  of  any  such  cause 
and  effect  relationship,  but  two  sorts 
of  evidence  point  to  its  probability. 
One  was  the  direct  connections  made 


by  the  writers  of  the  autobiographies 
themselves;  the  other  was  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  trends  as  observed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  autobiogi*aphies.  Neither  of 
these  provides  proof  of  the  relation¬ 
ships;  for  w'hen  a  person  sees  the  con¬ 
nection  himself  he  may  be  mistaken, 
and  when  there  is  a  repetition  of 
trends  it  may  be  only  a  coincidence. 
However,  these  life  stories  reveal  in¬ 
teresting  trends  of  development  in  the 
individual  who  made  them,  and  they 
are  summarized  here  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  adjustments  of  a 
teacher  to  his  task. 

Mother  Pelationship 

Many  of  these  teachers  came  from 
humble  beginnings.  The  way  of  life 
in  their  childhood  home  was  frequent¬ 
ly  hard,  the  families  large,  and  their 
mothers  carried  heavy  burdens.  Yet 
rather  uniformly  they  had  standards 
for  their  families — standards  of  mo¬ 
rality,  of  honor  and  honesty,  of  de¬ 
cency,  of  cleanliness  and  order  at 
home.  These  standards  they  imposed 
on  their  children.  One  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  these  individuals  would  have 
gone  into  teaching  if  their  mothers 
had  not  so  uniformly  held  standards 


1  Percival  M.  Symonds,  “The  Needs  of  Teachers  as  Shown  In  Autobiographies,”  published 
in  the  “Journal  of  Educational  Research,”  May.  1943. 
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and  ideals  which  bespeak  culture  and 
which  lead  on  to  a  college  education. 

A  large  number  of  the  mothers 
were  described  in  various  terms  as  be¬ 
ing  dominant  and  strict.  They  im- 
j>osed  their  standards  on  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  firm  hand.  They  were 
strict  in  what  they  would  permit  or 
not  permit ;  and  they  were  equally 
energetic  in  what  they  expected  in 
the  way  of  success  and  achievement. 
Many  times  the  mothers  Avere  de- 
scrilx'd  as  lacking  affection  and  being 
undemonstrative. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the 
mother’s  prudery  and  inhibitions 
toward  sex  was  mentioned.  These 
mothers  would  not  or  could  not  give 
their  daughters  sex  information.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  sex  were  hushed  up.  These 
teachers  felt  that  they  were  ridiculed 
if  they  had  boy  friends.  This  might, 
of  course,  have  been  a  feeling  only, 
but  it  must  have  had  some  basis  in 
fact. 

Father  Relationships 

There  come  to  mind  two  distinct 
kinds  of  father  relationships.  In  one 
the  father  is  an  austere,  undemonstra¬ 
tive,  and  moody  man.  This  father  is 
remembered  as  a  man  somewhat  re¬ 
moved,  whose  children  stood  in  awe 
of  him.  He  seldom  showed  affection 
either  to  the  children  or  to  the  mother. 
If  they  clambered  up  to  him,  as  like 
as  not  they  would  be  pushed  away 
brusquely.  Or  the  father’s  temper  has 
been  carried  away  in  memory  from 
childhood  and  his  savageness,  the  quar¬ 
rels  between  father  and  mother,  the 
beatings  and  sufferings  have  been  re¬ 
membered. 

Quite  the  opposite  type  is  the  father 
who  is  retiring  and  passive.  Here 
there  is  no  apparent  clash  of  wills  be- 
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tween  father  and  mother — the  mother 
dominates  all.  The  father  accepts  a 
subservient  position  in  the  family ;  he 
truckles  to  the  mother.  The  children 
know  him  as  a  quiet,  mild,  passive, 
friendly  man. 

The  Family  Triangle 

The  personality  trends  which  fit  the 
girl  for  teaching  seem  to  grow  in  part 
out  of  the  Oedipus  situation  in  child¬ 
hood,  that  is,  at  that  stage  of  child¬ 
hood  when  the  triangle  between  father, 
mother,  and  child  seems  to  have  its 
greatest  conflict  value.  It  is  a  patent 
social  fact  that  in  emerging  from  in¬ 
fancy  the  child  learns  to  recognize  her¬ 
self  as  a  girl  and  begins  to  try  out,  in 
phantasy  at  least,  what  it  means  to 
grow  up  on  the  feminine  side  in  con¬ 
temporary  civilized  life.  This  may 
first  show  itself  by  identification  with 
the  mother  in  being  a  mother  in  phan¬ 
tasy.  In  many  of  the  autobiographies 
the  coming  of  a  brother  or  sister  was 
eagerly  anticipated  and  where  there 
was  no  occasion  for  treating  the  new¬ 
comer  as  a  rival  he  (or  she)  might  be 
adopted  by  the  little  girl  as  someone 
over  whom  she  might  shed  her  care 
and  protection.  In  several  instances 
this  was  exactly  what  happened  and 
the  pattern  was  set  for  adopting  later 
the  teaching  role. 

As  a  little  girl  looking  forward  in 
phantasy  to  the  woman’s  role,  it  is 
only  natural  that  she  should  look  on 
her  father  as  someone  to  play  the  part 
of  lover  to  her.  And  at  the  same  time 
she  would  naturally  look  on  her  moth¬ 
er  as  a  rival,  someone  who  is  in  the 
way,  and  w'ho  unnecessarily  interferes 
with  her  living  out  her  phantasies 
toward  her  father.  Aggressive  feel¬ 
ings  toward  her  mother  which  have 
come  down  from  infancy  in  greater  or 
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less  strength  might  be  intensified  at  erent  to  authority.  As  a  teacher  she 
this  period.  But  aggression  in  a  little  will  obey  rules  and  regulations,  will 
girl  is  severely  frowned  upon — it  has  follow  the  course  of  study  literally  and 
no  place  at  all  in  the  feminine  role,  will  lean  on  the  backing  and  accept 
This  aggression  then  must  be  repress-  the  authority  of  supervisors  and  oth- 
ed.  One  way  in  which  this  is  manag-  ers  over  her. 

ed  is  by  displacement  which  shows  it-  If  the  mother  is  undemonstrative 
self  in  rebellion  and  other  forms  of  in-  and  lacking  in  affection,  but  is  cold 
direct  aggression  permitted  to  girls,  and  icy,  there  is  profound  repercus- 
In  many  instances  this  displacement  sions  in  the  growing  girl.  Perhaps 
shows  itself  in  open  sibling  hostility,  the  most  serious  outcome  is  the  feel- 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  flaming  ing  of  inferiority  that  is  engendered, 
attacks  of  some  teachers  on  defenceless  Children  grow  secure  in  an  atmosphere 
children  in  the  classroom  are  a  dis-  of  warmth  and  love.  Their  own  na- 
placement  of  earlier  repressed  aggres-  tures  respond  to  this  watering  and  sun- 
sion  toward  parents,  particularly  the  shine  and  they  blossom  into  warm, 
mother.  In  such  cases  the  individual  lovable  friendly  characters.  But  if 
will  recognize  in  herself  only  the  most  they  are  met  by  coldness,  harshness, 
tender  feelings  toward  her  mother  to-  austerity,  they  become  afraid  of  their 
ward  whom  she  is  devoted.  Many  own  advances.  Their  own  emotional 
teachers  who  are  known  to  have  aggres-  growth  is  blighted,  and  instead  of 
sive  characters  could  probably  trace  growing  up  stable  and  secure  they 
their  aggressiveness  back  to  hostility  grow  insecure,  afraid  of  themselves, 
to  the  mother  in  childhood,  hostility  and  their  own  expression.  If,  in  ad- 
whose  direct  overt  expression  was  dition  to  coldness  the  mother  scolds, 
forcefully  repressed.  However,  for  nags,  and  complains,  then  these  feel- 
most  teachers  this  hostility  is  uncon-  ings  of  insecurity  are  intensified  and 
scions,  being  strongly  repressed  and  in  there  is  difficulty  in  meeting  other  peo- 
most  instances  there  would  be  strong  pie,  distrust  of  one’s  own  powers,  and 
resistance  to  recognizing  it.  general  discomfort.  These  feelings  of 

Sometimes,  however,  the  mother’s  inferiority  were  among  the  outstand- 
attitude  toward  the  child’s  aggression  ing  characteristics  of  these  teachers, 
directed  against  her  is  introjected  by  Such  feelings  cannot  but  influence  the 
the  child  herself  and  is  adopted  as  one  teacher’s  effectiveness  and  reduce  her 
of  her  attitudes.  She  cannot  tolerate  positive  influence  over  the  children 
her  own  tendencies  toward  aggression,  who  are  her  charges. 

Because  she  cannot  tolerate  them  she  In  several  of  the  autobiographies  it 
tends  to  cover  them  up  by  reaction  was  said  that  the  mother  ridiculed  the 
formations.  She  becomes  very  docile,  girl  when  she  became  interested  in 
ladylike,  and  deferent.  For  a  differ-  boys  and  when  boys  first  showed  inter- 
ent  reason  she  may  enjoy  becoming  the  est  in  her.  Undoubtedly  these  are 
martyr  and  will  accept  the  taunts  and  screen  memories,  for  the  girl  was  prob- 
insults  of  others.  She  becomes  the  ably  already  sensitive  because  of  pro¬ 
target  of  attacks  by  brothers  and  sis-  hibitions  which  the  mother  had  placed 
ters,  or  by  boys  and  girls  at  school,  over  her  at  a  much  earlier  age  and 
This  person  growing  up  becomes  def-  which  she  had  partially  adopted  for 
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herself.  Why  these  mothers  could  not 
accept  expressions  of  sexual  interest 
and  desire  in  their  daughters  is  not 
part  of  this  story,  but  they  were  prob¬ 
ably  projecting  out  on  to  their  child¬ 
ren  feelings  which  they  unconsciously 
held  for  themselves.  At  any  rate,  the 
result  was  the  passing  on  of  these  inhi¬ 
bitions  to  the  children,  for  few  child¬ 
ren  can  stand  up  under  ridicule.  So 
these  teachers  have  come  up  to  adult¬ 
hood  full  of  inhibitions  that  warp  and 
narrow  their  lives.  These  inhibitions 
may  have  helped  to  send  them  into 
teaching  where  a  circumscribed  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  accepted  pattern  in  our  cul¬ 
ture. 

This  ridicule  by  mothers  certainly 
in  some  instances  has  caused  these 
girls  to  retire  from  social  participa¬ 
tion  with  others  and  has  actually  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  establishing  normal 
heterosexual  relations  and  resulting 
marriage. 

If  the  father  is  an  aggressive,  gruff 
man,  flaring  into  anger  at  slight  frus¬ 
trations  in  the  home  a  natural  result 
is  fear.  This  fear  may  in  the  first 
place  be  actual  fear  of  physical  harm 
from  one  who  is  strong  and  perhaps 
brutal.  But  such  fear  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  mingled  with  an  erotic  element. 
The  girl  who  is  sometimes  attacked 
and  beaten  by  her  father  naturally  is 
terrorized  and  wishes  to  avoid  the  phy¬ 
sical  pain.  But  at  the  same  time  these 
same  attacks  are  secretly  welcomed  as 
symbolic  of  a  love  interest  as  well  as 
a  hostile  interest.  This  fear  of  the 
father  may  be  displaced  to  boys  and 
eventually  to  men,  always  alternating 
with  an  attraction  for  the  aggressor. 
As  one  of  the  writers  indicated,  she 
was  repelled  by  men  because  of  their 
cruelty  and  the  fact  that  her  mother 
had  always  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
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her  father,  and  yet  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  become  interested  in  a  man 
less  aggressive  than  her  father. 

The  aggressive  father  may  also  be 
a  factor  in  bringing  about  certain  of 
the  feelings  of  inferiority.  As  one  tea¬ 
cher  described  it,  she  felt  hushed  in  the 
presence  of  her  father  and  this  spread 
so  that  she  lost  spontaneity  and  natur¬ 
alness  in  the  presence  of  other  people. 
The  erotic  element  enters  here,  too. 
Feeling  ill-at-ease  in  the  presence  of 
others  is  not  merely  a  residue  of  early 
fear,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  residue 
of  the  repression  of  erotic  impulses. 
She  is  afraid  of  the  possible  attacks 
which  she  may  experience  from  others, 
but  she  is  afraid  also  of  her  impulses 
to  counter-attack  which  she  must  keep 
under  control. 

These  tendencies  to  counter-attack 
may  be  handled  in  several  ways.  One 
methotl  would  be  for  her  to  identify 
herself  with  her  father  and  adopt  an 
aggressive  pattern  of  behavior.  As 
the  father  becomes  angry  and  threatens 
or  attacks  his  children,  he  may  in  turn 
arouse  feelings  of  resentment  which 
instead  of  being  repressed,  are  dis¬ 
played  in  direct  retaliation,  or  may 
be  displaced  on  to  siblings  or  others. 
In  other  cases  the  feelings  of  antagon¬ 
ism  and  resentment  are  repressed  and 
covered  over  with  a  reaction-formation. 
The  girl  adopts  deferent  behavior  and 
becomes  very  docile,  compliant,  and 
submissive  in  exaggerated  and  not 
wholly  natural  and  spontaneous  ways. 
This  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
release  of  phantasy.  The  resentment 
burns  itself  out  either  with  wicked  hos¬ 
tile  thoughts  (which  are  likely  to 
arouse  considerable  guilt)  or  by  phan¬ 
tasies  of  conquests,  becoming  talented, 
beautiful,  famous,  seeking  a  career  in 
Hollywood,  and  the  like. 
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This  discussion  has  pointed  out  a 
relation  between  dominance  on  the 
part  of  the  father  and  the  tendencies 
in  the  development  of  the  girl’s  per¬ 
sonality.  It  seems  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  father  is  w’arm  and 
expressive  or  cold  and  unexpressive. 
If  he  is  cold  and  unresponsive  while 
at  the  same  time  dominant  and  ag¬ 
gressive,  the  girl  finds  little  to  call  out 
erotic  responses  in  her.  In  such  cases 
the  girl  tends  to  withdraw  and  to  be 
afraid  of  boys  and  l3ter  men.  She 
becomes  afraid  of  her  own  feelings 
which  in  early  childhood  never  had  a 
natural  outlet  but  which  were  constant¬ 
ly  rebuked  until  at  last  she  takes  this 
rebufling  into  herself  and  clamps  the 
lid  on  her  own  affectionate  responses. 

These  findings  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  girl’s  personality  develops  best  when 
the  father  is  himself  warm,  affection¬ 
ate,  and  exi)ressive  with  a  tendency  to 
be  dominant  and  aggressive  rather  than 
the  opposite. 

Our  cases  seem  to  indicate  that  when 
the  father  is  retiring  and  submissive 
while  the  mother  is  dominant  the  girl 
is  likely  to  identify  herself  with  her 
father,  adopt  boyish  ways,  and  find 
pleasure  in  playing  wuth  boys.  This 
seems  to  be  true  up  to  puberty,  but 
does  not  prevent  normal  development 
at  puberty  and  satisfactory  heterosex¬ 
ual  adjustments  afterwards.  These 
individuals  tend  to  be  dominant  all 
during  their  lives. 

There  were  four  cases  in  which  the 
girl  clearly  adopted  pronounced  tom¬ 
boy  characteristics  and  others  in  which 
the  same  trend  was  indicated.  In  each 
of  these  four  the  family  pattern  was 
similar — a  dominating  mother  and 
weak,  passive  father.  The  dynamics 
of  this  is  not  altogether  clear  from  the 
autobiographies  and  the  following  ex¬ 


planation  is  pieced  together  from  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  autobiographies  and  with 
the  aid  of  psychoanalytical  findings. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  girl  identifies 
herself  with  her  father  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  with  the  mother.  Because 
this  shows  itself  so  frequently  in  play¬ 
ing  boy’s  games  with  boys  and  in  in¬ 
dulging  in  actual  out-of-door  sports, 
one  may  suspect  that  part  of  the  moti¬ 
vation  is  envy  of  the  father  or  at  least 
envy  of  the  male  role.  We  are  told 
that  envy  of  the  male  role  in  one  form 
or  another  is  a  stage  of  development 
through  which  every  little  girl  passes, 
but  for  some  reason,  in  the  case  of  these 
women,  this  stage  was  prolonged  and 
intensified.  Superficially,  there  is  the 
puzzle  that  these  fathers  are,  at  least 
to  adult  eyes,  less  worthy  as  objects  of 
envy  and  admiration  than  other  fathers 
would  be  who  are  assertive  and  mascu¬ 
line.  But  this  very  passivity  and  lack 
of  response  may  have  increased  the 
girl’s  guilt  and  discouraged  her  in  her 
advances  so  that  she  turned  to  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  father  as  the  nearest 
that  she  could  attain  in  her  efforts  to 
possess  him. 

So  the  little  girl  hides  her  love  for 
her  father  by  identifying  herself  with 
him  and  by  competing  with  him  and 
his  substitutes  (brothers  and  boy  play¬ 
mates.  ) 

Even  though  the  girl  adopts  the  male 
role,  presumably  in  identification  with 
her  father,  it  is  the  dominating  mother 
toward  whom  one  must  look  for  the 
completion  of  the  explanation.  With 
a  dominating  mother  the  rivalry  and 
hostility  is  intensified — and  both  the 
external  domination  and  the  internal 
feelings  of  hostility  may  be  so  intense 
as  to  become  dangerous  and  forbid¬ 
ding.  In  such  cases  a  solution  may  be 
a  retreat  from  the  feminine  role  in 
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which  the  competition  is  intensified 
to  the  masculine  role  where  it  is  re¬ 
nounced.  Indeed,  because  the  father 
is  passive  it  may  be  easier  to  compete 
with  men  (the  father)  than  with  wo¬ 
men  (the  mother.)  In  these  cases,  at 
least,  where  this  has  been  observed 
there  is  the  added  factor  that  the  moth¬ 
er  can  accept  boys  more  successfully 
than  girls  (due  to  her  own  childhood 
hostilities)  and  hence  if  the  girl  takes 
on  a  boy’s  role  she  may  make  herself 
more  acceptable  to  her  mother. 

The  mother’s  dominance  may  work 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  girl  to  adopt 
a  masculine  rather  than  a  feminine 
role  in  yet  another  w^ay.  Many  of 
these  mothers  had  high  standards  for 
their  (laughters  in  conduct,  school 
work,  cleanliness,  etc.,  and  enforced 
these  standards  vigorously.  This  could 
only  operate  to  make  the  child  feel  un¬ 
worthy,  guilty,  and  unclean.  We  are 
told  by  child  analysts  of  the  young 
girl’s  strange  phantasies  about  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  body.  If  she  thinks  of 
herself  as  bad  then  she  may  think  of 
the  contents  of  her  body  as  bad  so  that 
she  could  not  possibly  play  the  femi¬ 
nine  role.  Her  later  hatred  of  men 
may  l>e  a  protest  and  protection  against 
having  to  adopt  the  feminine  role  in 
reality. 

In  these  tomboys  it  has  been  noticed 
that  a  pronounced  change  takes  place 
in  adolescence.  When  the  physiolog¬ 
ical  drives  assume  their  ascendancy  in 
adolescence  the  girl  is  thrown  back 
once  again  to  the  situation  she  met  in 
early  childhood,  when  she  loved  and 
admired  her  father.  And  the  resurg¬ 
ence  of  these  same  feelings  which  have 
been  temporarily  submerged  by  com¬ 
petition  and  hostility  arouse  in  her 
strong  guilt,  particularly  since  she  re¬ 
ceived  little  encouragement  from  her 
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father,  and  she  becomes  suddenly 
afraid  of  boys,  a  man  hater.  This 
reversal  has  been  many  times  remarked 
and  is  a  well-known  phenomenon. 

Now  in  women  we  can  recognize  two 
types  who  have  difficulty  in  establish¬ 
ing  normal  heterosexual  relations.  One 
group  consists  of  those  whose  fathers 
are  rough,  austere,  dominating,  tyran¬ 
nical,  undemonstrative.  As  little  girls 
they  must  worship  from  afar.  There 
is  admiration  of  their  fathers  as  strong 
dominant  men,  but  also  fear.  When 
they  become  w’omen  they  are  still  at¬ 
tracted  by  strong  dominant  men,  wffiom 
they  still  continue  to  fear.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  two  things :  that  no  man  satis¬ 
fies  who  is  not  as  strong,  dominating, 
and  aggressive  as  they  in  phantasy  re¬ 
member  their  fathers  to  be,  and  that 
their  fears  of  attack  become  overpow¬ 
ering. 

The  other  group  are  those  whose 
fathers  are  w'eak  and  submissive,  and 
wffiose  mothers  are  dominant  and  ag¬ 
gressive,  w’ho  become  tom-boys  as  little 
girls.  They,  too,  become  afraid  of 
men  as  they  grow  older  but  for  differ¬ 
ent  reasons.  Their  competition  and 
hostility  to  boys  and  men,  already  ap¬ 
parent  as  girls  becomes  intensified  and 
they  become  man  haters.  This  is 
coupled  with  feelings  of  guilt  which 
unconsciously  persist  from  early  child¬ 
hood. 

One  might  justly  ask  what  kind  of 
parents  a  girl  should  have  to  make 
the  most  satisfactory  later  heterosex¬ 
ual  adjustments.  The  answer  is  that 
she  should  have  a  father  who  is  a  real 
man  and  a  mother  who  is  a  real  wo¬ 
man.  Her  father  should  be  strong, 
masculine,  assertive  and  dominant,  but 
at  the  same  time  stable,  tender,  warm, 
and  affectionate.  Her  mother  should 
be  gentle,  feminine,  submissive,  and 
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also  stable,  tender,  warm,  and  affec¬ 
tionate.  Father  and  mother  should  be 
well  mated,  fond  of  each  other,  and 
harmonious.  With  such  parents  a 
girl  on  the  one  hand  learns  to  love,  is 
not  afraid  of  her  love,  and  she  is  also 
not  afraid  of  men  but  welcomes  them 
as  she  has  been  gladdened  by  her  fath¬ 
er.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  aggres¬ 
sive  forces  have  not  been  awakened  by 
a  dominant  mother.  Rather  her  moth¬ 
er  is  a  person  with  whom  she  can 
strongly  identify  herself  in  her  fem¬ 
ininity. 

Sibling  Belationships 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these 
teachers  grew  up  in  homes  in  which 
there  were  brothers  and  sisters  who 
played  an  important  role  in  person¬ 
ality  development.  Very  few  of  these 
teachers  were  only  children  and  most 
of  them  came  from  large  families.  In 
most  of  the  autobiographies  brothers 
and  sisters  were  prominent  during  the 
growing  up  stage  and  in  after  life 
there  are  many  references  to  them, — 
need  for  assistance  in  going  through 
college,  continued  competition,  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  believe  that  hostility  had 
lessened,  or  interest  and  envy  at  their 
greater  matrimonial  successes.  The 
strong  need  for  affiliation  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  related  to  the  comradeship  of 
brothers  and  sisters  and  this  must  have 
been  a  factor  that  helped  them  to  sel¬ 
ect  teaching  as  a  life  profession. 

Sibling  rivalry  was  prominant 
throughout,  even  in  these  autobiogra¬ 
phies  in  w’hich  there  was  protest  that 
it  did  not  exist  but  in  which  the  secret 
was  revealed  a  few  pages  later  on  by 
specific  examples  of  competition.  Al¬ 
though  no  direct  evidence  is  offered,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  of 
the  hostility  to  siblings  is  a  displace¬ 


ment  of  hostility  to  one  or  another  of 
the  parents,  the  existence  of  which 
would  be  even  more  difficult  to  admit 
and  recognize  than  when  directed  to¬ 
ward  siblings.  Also  in  some  cases 
there  was  evidence  that  hostility  to 
parents  was  a  factor  leading  to  affilia¬ 
tion  of  siblings.  Where  the  parents 
were  severe  and  dominating  the  sib¬ 
lings  could  turn  to  one  another  for 
consolation  and  sympathy  and  a  bond 
of  understanding  would  be  established 
between  them. 

Sibling  rivalry  gave  rise  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well  defined  and  pronounced 
needs  or  personality  characteristics. 
There  was  pressure  for  recognition 
from  parents  and  to  receive  from  them 
a  favorable  position  in  the  family 
w’hich  persisted  beyond  the  family 
circle.  There  were  tendencies  to  be 
dominant  when  the  rivalry  situation 
was  one  that  could  be  met  most  success¬ 
fully  in  this  way.  There  were  cases 
in  which  as  older  sister  one  of  our 
number  would  take  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  little  sister  and  would 
later  assume  responsibility  in  many 
ways  in  the  family  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  the  rivalry  sit¬ 
uation  was  met  by  deference  and  abase¬ 
ment.  Sibling  rivialry  and  competi¬ 
tion  left  its  mark  in  feelings  of  infer¬ 
iority  which  was  a  very  marked  need 
and  characteristic  in  these  teachers. 
In  some  cases  sibling  rivalry  and  com¬ 
petition  led  to  traits  of  autonomy  and 
independence.  And  in  others  the  com¬ 
petition  was  so  severe  that  it  led  to  re¬ 
jection  and  avoidance  and  dislike  of 
people  in  general. 

The  fact  that  children  in  the  same 
family  have  such  totally  different  per¬ 
sonalities  is  frequently  adduced  as  an 
argument  for  the  inheritance  of  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics.  As  the  ar- 
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gument  goes,  children  growing  up  in 
the  same  family  have  the  same  en¬ 
vironment,  hence  they  should  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  another  in  traits  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  Such  a  deduction  by  no 
means  follows.  Siblings  are  environ¬ 
ment  to  one  another,  and  each  pres¬ 
ents  a  force  in  the  family  sufficiently 
powerful  to  markedly  influence  the 
personality  of  the  other  children  in 
the  family.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
child  who  responds  to  a  newborn  baby 
brother  or  sister  by  adopting  a  mater¬ 
nal  role  to  it.  This  older  child  may 
be  identifying  herself  with  her  moth¬ 
er  in  assuming  responsibility  to  the 
smaller  child.  It  would  be  only  rea¬ 
sonable  that  the  younger  child  would 
fit  in  to  the  situation  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  To  the  extent  that  the  older 
child  assumes  responsibility  the  young¬ 
er  child  might  become  deferent,  help¬ 
less,  and  irresponsible.  Or  in  anoth¬ 
er  situation  in  which  one  child  becomes 
very  selfish,  greedy,  possessive,  anoth¬ 
er  sibling  in  the  family  might  become 
antagonistic  and  aggressive,  whereas 
a  third  might  react  to  the  possessive 
member  of  the  family  by  becoming 
deferent  and  generous  as  a  sort  of  re¬ 
action  formation.  Children  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  must  adopt  patterns  of  personality 
in  order  to  establish  themselves  and 
satisfy  their  needs  in  the  family  situ¬ 
ation. 

Fear  and  Its  Meaning 

Fear  apparently  plays  a  big  part  in 
these  teachers’  lives.  Why  should  it? 
They  have  grown  up  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  most  securely  situat¬ 
ed  countries  in  the  world.  Society  is 
stable  here,  and  while  there  are  re¬ 
current  booms  and  panics  and  while  in 
many  instances  their  parents  had  to 
struggle  to  extract  a  living,  there  has 
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been  no  serious  deprivation.  These 
teachers  are  more  than  ordinarily  in¬ 
dependent  and  self-supporting.  Tea¬ 
ching  is  a  relatively  secure  kind  of 
work.  Usually  contracts  are  drawn 
up  for  a  year  in  advance  and  many  of 
these  teachers  have  been  in  the  same 
positions  for  a  number  of  years.  Why, 
then,  should  there  be  fear? 

The  fears  which  the  autobiographies 
reveal  are  not  fears  of  the  real  out¬ 
side  world  but  personal  internal  fears, 
— vague  and  ill-defined.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  be  residues  of  childish 
fears  as  in  the  cases  of  the  person  who 
had  to  traverse  the  lonely  wooded  road 
to  and  from  school.  Most  of  the  fears 
are  fears  of  the  self — ^fears  of  failure, 
fear  of  disapproval,  fear  of  people,  and 
vague  feelings  of  unrest  and  distrust. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  fears  are 
linked  with  other  needs  that  are  un¬ 
satisfied  and  unfulfilled.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  therotic  needs  that  in 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  be¬ 
ing  imperfectly  satisfied.  What  has 
become  of  them  ?  Teaching  as  a  sub¬ 
limation  has  taken  care  of  part  of 
them  but  not  all.  Insofar  as  they  are 
repressed  and  have  been  repressed 
since  childhood  their  even  slight 
knockings  for  admittance  are  viewed 
with  distrust  and  are  causes  for  alarm. 
Because  there  are  strong  forces  in  the 
personality  which  block  their  free  and 
natural  expression,  any  indication  of 
their  presence  invites  anxiety  and  fear. 
The  woman  who  bars  her  door  at  night 
is  trying  to  lock  out  danger  of  the  in¬ 
truder  which  she  fears.  But  this  dan¬ 
ger  would  not  loom  so  real  and  fright¬ 
ening  if  behind  it  were  not  strong 
forces  whose  appearance  in  conscious¬ 
ness  are  regarded  as  dangerous.  Many 
women  feel  ill  at  ease  today  unless 
they  can  present  a  reasonably  attrac- 
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tive  appearance.  To  be  sure  this 
tends  to  become  a  stereotype  to  in¬ 
clude  the  proper  frizz  to  the  hair,  cos¬ 
metics  applied  to  cheeks,  lips  and 
nails,  and  the  brooch,  necklace,  brace¬ 
let  or  finger  ring.  Without  this 
‘‘make-up”  many  women  today  feel 
“unpresentable.”  There  is  also  the 
fear  of  premature  aging.  This  atten¬ 
tion  to  appearance,  and  distress  when 
there  is  some  unavoidable  blemish, 
point  strongly  to  the  underlying  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  erotic  needs  and  the  con- 
fiict  which  arises  when  there  are  also 
forces  in  the  personality  which  pre¬ 
vent  these  needs  from  achieving  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

There  are  also  unconscious  aggres¬ 
sive  and  hostile  impulses  which  may 
also  contribute  to  this  fear.  These 
aggressive  tendencies  may  also  be  held 
in  check  by  strong  reaction  forma¬ 
tions.  They  may  break  out  in  a  need 
for  dominating  the  situation  in  con¬ 
versation,  for  an  exaggerated  aggres¬ 
sion  toward  authority  of  all  kinds, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  dominant 
whip-like  attitude  in  the  classroom. 
But  these  aggressive  tendencies  which 
are  expressed  may  be  nothing  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  torment  of  feelings  of 
hate  within.  These  feelings  may  be 
so  overpowering  as  to  become  danger¬ 
ous.  Is  it  little  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  are  to  be  feared  and  that  the 
social  situations  in  which  one  is  likely 
to  want  to  express  them  should  be 
avoided.  The  person  who  is  timid, 
who  hesitates  to  speak  before  an  audi¬ 
ence,  or  who  avoids  social  gatherings 
may  be  protecting  herself  against  her 
own  strong  torrid  impulses  which  she 
does  not  dare  to  give  the  opportunity 
to  escape  into  expression. 

These  feelings  of  guilt  and  un¬ 
worthiness  are  managed  in  various 


ways.  In  some  instances  they  are 
managed  by  projecting  them  on  to  the 
outside  world.  Illustrations  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  self  against  aggressiveness 
by  projection  are  found  in  clearcut 
form  in  the  autobiographies.  In  one 
case  a  man  has  been  able  to  see  that 
his  tendency  to  be  critical  of  others  is 
a  projection  of  his  own  hostilities. 
Some  persons  have  their  critical  facul¬ 
ties  overdeveloped  and  it  may  be  a 
characteristic  which  helps  make  a  per¬ 
son  a  “good”  teacher,  although  the 
best  teachers  are  those  who  accept  and 
praise  rather  than  criticize.  Another 
person  dreaded  lest  her  younger 
brother  would  embarrass  her.  So  we 
may  surmise  that  much  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  fears  concerning  the  lapses  of  her 
pupils  are  really  projected  fears  of  her 
own  possible  lapses. 

These  same  internal  fears  are  also 
managed  by  religion.  Keligion  re¬ 
ceives  prominent  mention  in  many  of 
the  autobiographies.  Most  of  the 
group,  as  children,  received  religious 
training  and  they  turn  to  religion 
again  when  they  were  older  and  in 
need  of  consolation.  When  the  fears 
within  became  overpowering  then,  as 
little  children,  they  turn  to  a  higher 
power  for  forgiveness  (of  their  con¬ 
demned  erotic  and  aggressive  im¬ 
pulses)  and  for  support. 

However,  these  repressed  loves  and 
hates  seemed  to  be  managed  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  teaching  itself.  Teaching 
becomes  a  sublimation  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  natural  expression  of  their 
impulses.  Whereas  teaching  is  ap¬ 
parently  fallen  into  in  many  cases  as 
the  most  easy  and  convenient  of  many 
alternatives  for  earning  one’s  living, 
later  it  is  accepted  and  justified  on  its 
own  account,  for  it  provides  a  very 
satisfactory  sublimation  of  the  unex- 
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pressed  erotic  and  aggressive  drives. 
One  teacher,  for  instance,  told  of  her 
visit  to  Mexico  with  a  travel  group  of 
the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  her  most  outstanding  impres¬ 
sion  was  that  of  seeing  the  little  Mexi¬ 
can  Indian  babies.  She  teaches  in  a 
U.  S.  Government  Indian  School  and 
it  w’as  discovered  that  she  thought  in 
phantasy  of  her  pupils  as  being  her 
babies.  Equally  plainly  do  some 
teachers  show  how  teaching  provides 
them  a  socially  acceptable  outlet  for 
their  dominant  and  sadistic  tenden¬ 
cies.  Most  parents  expect  the  school 
to  be  a  place  where  their  children  are 
brought  under  proper  discipline. 

Tendencies  Toward  Daydreaming  and 
Phantasy 

It  is  my  impression — and  it  is  only 
an  impression — that  teachers  are  more 
given  to  daydreaming  and  phantasy 
than  women  in  other  pursuits,  perhaps 
no  more  so  than  other  women  who 
have  not  been  able  to  work  out  their 
love  needs  satisfactorily.  This  is 
something  about  which  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  present  information  to 
generalize.  Indeed,  it  would  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  teacher 
who  threw  herself  wholeheartedly  in¬ 
to  her  w'ork,  who  loved  her  children 
and  loved  working  with  them,  and 
who  had  satisfying  out-of-school  con¬ 
tacts,  might  daydream  less  than  aver¬ 
age.  But  for  another  teacher  for 
whom  teaching  is  obviously  just  a  sub¬ 
stitute  into  which  she  has  not  put  her 
heart  and  who  has  few  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  out-of-school  interests,  day¬ 
dreaming  would  seem  only  a  natural 
outlet.  Daydreaming  probably  occurs 
relatively  less  frequently  with  those  in 
whom  the  need  for  affiliation  is  strong. 
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and  with  greater  frequency  in  those  in 
whom  the  need  for  seclusion  is  strong. 

Capacity  for  Self-Denial  and 
S  e  If-Punishment 

Another  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  teacher  is  her  capacity  for  self- 
denial.  Get  together  a  group  of  older 
teachers  and  this  attitude  of  resigna¬ 
tion  and  self-denial  will  become  more 
than  real.  They  have  given  their 
lives  to  their  work  —  devoted  is  the 
word  for  it.  Few  other  occupational 
groups  today  have  quite  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  for  self-sacrifice  and  unselfish 
devotion.  During  the  decade  of  un¬ 
employment  there  have  been  move¬ 
ments  for  a  shorter  working  day  and 
week  in  order  to  share  the  work. 
Teachers  did  not  take  part  in  this 
movement.  They  still  taught  the 
same  number  of  pupils,  classes,  hours 
per  day,  days  per  week  as  before. 
Teachers  constitute  one  of  the  few 
groups  of  voluntary  overtime  workers. 
Once  given  her  contract,  she  willingly 
works  overtime  as  long  as  strength 
and  energy  hold  out.  Not  only  does 
she  teach  classes  and  supervise  study, 
but  there  may  be  afternoon  detention 
and  classes  to  prepare  for  the  next 
day.  There  may  be  long  hours  in  the 
evening  spent  in  reading  papers. 
There  frequently  will  be  extra  work 
in  coaching  dramatics  or  athletics,  in 
organizing  the  carnival,  in  planning 
the  assembly  program,  in  attending 
professional  meetings  of  teachers,  and 
so  on  indefinitely.  Even  the  well- 
earned  vacation  may  be  spent  in  a 
summer  school.  This  self-punishment 
also  shows  itself  in  the  classroom  by 
patience  and  endless  attention  to  de¬ 
tail.  School,  of  necessity,  must  be  a 
place  where  materials  must  be  checked, 
records  kept,  tests  given  and  scored. 
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ratings  made  and  so  on  through  a  long  by  and  large,  teaching  holds  import 
list  of  activities.  The  willingness  of  tant  recompense  for  those  who  devote 
teachers  to  subscribe  to  this  detail  and  themselves  to  it. 
housekeeping,  points  to  their  need  for  This  analysis  which  has  just  been 
inflicting  punishment  on  themselves,  attempted  was  in  a  sense  impossible 
One  can  see  this  the  more  clearly  if  as  there  is  no  such  person  as  the  “typi- 
these  activities  are  contrasted  with  cal  teacher.”  It  is  possible,  however, 
those  involving  the  more  immediate  to  describe  certain  trends  in  teaching, 
sensory  enjoyments  of  women  whose  always  with  the  understanding  that 
chief  interests  are  their  children,  there  are  many  to  whom  the  picture 
clothes,  sports,  personal  culture,  eat-  so  drawn  does  not  apply.  The  anly- 
ing,  shopping,  and  entertaining.  sis  of  these  autobiographies  has  led  to 

This  same  tendency  to  self-punish-  the  conclusion  that  whereas  many 
ment  shows  itself  in  the  out-of-school  girls  go  into  teaching  for  various  and 
lives  of  teachers.  It  is  difficult  and  sundry  reasons,  many  of  those  who 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  generalize  persist  do  so  because  they  find  that 
with  the  evidence  at  hand.  Certainly  teaching  is  a  way  in  which  they  can 
there  are  teachers  who  crave  excite-  satisfy  certain  fundamental  needs, 
ment,  who  go  out  for  sport  or  society.  Teaching  selects  young  women  for  the 
or  who  live  normal  home  lives,  quite  work  who  have  just  those  particular 
to  contradict  any  general  statement  to  needs  to  satisfy.  By  far  the  majority 
the  effect  that  they  live  narrow,  re-  of  women  teachers  are  unmarried, 
stricted  lives.  But  the  autobiogra-  This  represents  a  serious  dislocation 
phies  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  this  of  their  love  life  and  also  of  their  ag- 
analysis  certainly  give  support  to  the  gressive  tendencies.  Being  unmar- 
statement  that  teachers  are  self-sacri-  ried  is  not  just  an  accident,  a  result 
ficing  and  personally  restricted.  Their  of  a  series  of  unfortunate  circum- 
feelings  of  inferiority,  especially  in  stances,  but  in  many  cases  the  necessi- 
social  relationships,  helps  to  restrict  tons  outcome  of  childhood  experi- 
their  social  contacts.  It  is  as  though  ences.  A  girl  whose  romance  turns 
they  voluntarily  avoided  good  times  out  abortively  is  not  just  a  victim  of 
so  as  to  atone  for  and  protect  them-  bad  luck.  Being  unmarried  in  a  ma- 
selves  against  the  temptations  to  love  jority  of  instances  is  part  of  the  per- 
and  hate  which  arouses  in  them  so  sonality  structure  which  was  deter- 
much  guilt.  mined  in  early  years  by  the  forces  of 

Finally  these  teachers  tend  to  look  parental  attitude,  disciplines,  and  re- 
to  teaching  for  the  love  and  sympathy  lationship.  However,  personality  is 
and  security  in  personal  relationships  never  irremediably  set  and  experi- 
which  everyone  needs  and  craves.  The  ences  even  in  later  life  can  strengthen 
teacher  is  looked  up  to,  respected,  or  weaken  the  impressions  left  by 
She  may  be  admired  and  emulated,  early  childhood  experiences.  Indeed, 
She  may  even  be  loved  by  her  pupils,  it  is  possible  to  gain  insight  into  one’s 
She  is  “the  teacher”  and  receives  the  own  impulses,  character,  and  tenden- 
respect  and  honor  that  goes  with  the  cies  so  that  early  needs  and  repres- 
position.  Of  course,  there  is  aggres-  sions  will  lose  their  force  and  hence 
sion  to  contend  with,  and  criticism  leave  the  person  free  to  live  and  enjoy 
from  those  who  are  disgruntled,  but  more  fully  and  completely. 


Administrative  Procedures  that  Improve 
the  Morale  and  Mental  Health 
^Teachers 

GEORGE  H.  MERIDETH 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pasadena  City  Schools 


Each  administrator  who  desires 
a  high  degree  of  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  and  efficient  service  from 
his  co-workers  needs  to  study  what  he 
may  do  to  achieve  these  conditions. 
Both  are  dependent  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  all  members  of  the  staff  of 
common  purposes  in  their  endeavors, 
and  a  realization  on  the  part  of  each 
worker  that  he  is  making  his  best  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  achievement  of  these 
purposes.  Such  working  relations 
grow  out  of,  and  in  turn  enhance,  the 
group  morale  and  the  mental  health 
of  each  participant.  By  mental  health 
we  mean  a  happy  and  harmonious  life 
adjustment  in  which  the  individual 
identifies  himself  with  the  group,  and 
uses  his  powers  efficiently  to  promote 
the  common  good  and  his  own  best 
self-realization. 

The  services  of  each  worker  in  the 
school  system,  whether  he  be  a  certifi¬ 
cated  or  non-certificated  member  of 
the  staff,  are  of  value  largely  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  sense  of  security  and 
adequacy.  His  sense  of  security  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
worthy  status  and  recognition  within 
the  group.  His  sense  of  adequacy 
grows  out  of  his  effective  contribu¬ 
tions  to  cooperative  efforts  to  attain 
accepted  goals  for  the  schools.  Thus 
he  is  giving  his  best  services  in  the 
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interests  of  valued  purposes  which  he 
has  helped  to  formulate.  Out  of  such 
working  conditions  come  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  to  the  individual  derived 
from  his  ability  to  operate  effectively 
in  his  work,  and  also  from  his  status 
and  fine  relationships  with  his  co¬ 
workers. 

The  effective  administrator  appre¬ 
ciates  the  great  importance  of  the  at¬ 
titudes  and  mental  well-being  of  the 
corps  of  workers.  He  keeps  ever  be¬ 
fore  him  the  problem  of  how  he  may 
deal  with  co-workers  to  influence  and 
create  working  conditions  which  may 
heighten  each  individual’s  sense  of 
worth  and  his  desire  for  finer  achieve¬ 
ment.  All  of  us  do  better  work  if  we 
are  deemed  worth-while.  All  services 
are  not  of  equal  worth,  but  all  per¬ 
sons  have  worth  and  should  be  re- 
si)ected  and  recognized  for  their  serv¬ 
ices. 

What  are  the  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  that  should  be  used  to  improve 
the  morale  and  mental  hygiene  of 
teachers  and  all  other  school  workers  ? 

1.  The  definition  of  functions  and 
the  clear  designation  of  responsibility. 
Definite  understanding  of  who  is  to 
do  what  task,  and  who  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  procedures  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  contribute  materially  to  a 
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general  sense  of  security  and  ade¬ 
quacy  of  workers. 

In  many  school  systems,  there  is 
confusion  as  to  the  duties  and  rela¬ 
tionships  of  subject-matter  supervisors 
and  principals  of  schools.  Such  lack 
of  understanding  of  functions  results 
in  the  classroom  teacher  being  caught 
between  the  supervisory  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers.  Divided  allegiance 
may  ensue,  with  resulting  inner  con¬ 
flicts,  frustration,  and  shattered  mor¬ 
ale.  Services  to  the  child  are  inevita¬ 
bly  impaired  by  such  a  condition. 

Work  upon  this  problem  was  initi¬ 
ated  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  the 
Pasadena  City  schools,  and  excellent 
progress  has  been  made  in  its  solu¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  satisfactory 
working  relationships  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  between  principals  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  supervisors.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  have  been  the  outcomes  in 
clear  directions  and  more  adequate  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  classroom  teacher.  In 
improving  these  services,  the  commu¬ 
nity  underwent  considerable  expense 
to  provide  adequate  research  and  con¬ 
sultant  services  to  assist  the  corps  to 
arrive  at  sound  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

Some  of  the  significant  values  in 
this  study  were:  the  opportunity  for 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors 
to  work  together  democratically  and 
become  aware  of  each  other’s  problems 
and  worth;  the  privilege  for  the  staff 
of  meeting  and  working  with  eminent 
educators  from  several  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  and  the  development 
of  increased  appreciation  by  the  group 
of  the  importance  of  facts  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems.  The  final  decisions 
as  to  the  delegation  of  functions 
and  procedures  in  working  together 
were  accepted  because  they  had  been 


achieved  democratically.  All  had  had 
a  part  in  making  them  and  each  per¬ 
son  felt  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  his  plan.  Professor  Kilpatrick 
says:  “All  who  are  affected  by  a  deci¬ 
sion  should  have  a  part  in  making  it.” 
The  writer  knows  no  better  way  to 
stop  bickering  and  the  growth  of  petty 
jealousy  than  to  put  a  group  thus  af¬ 
flicted  at  work  on  the  solution  of  the 
problems  producing  the  difficulty. 
Such  a  procedure  develops  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  through  shared  experi¬ 
ences  and  increases  the  security  of 
w'orkers  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

2.  Democratic  methods  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  work  of  teachers.  Arbi¬ 
trary  or  imposed  methods  of  rating 
teachers  frequently  disturb  their  sense 
of  well-being  through  the  development 
of  fear  and  a  sense  of  injustice.  It 
is  essential  that  methods  for  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  teacher  growth  and  service 
be  such  as  to  stimulate  further  growth 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  staff. 
A  plan  which  really  stimulates  teacher 
growth  has  profound  significance  for 
the  total  personality  of  the  worker. 

Evaluations  which  are  highly  sub¬ 
jective  in  nature  are  likely  to  produce 
personality  tensions,  emotional  con¬ 
flicts,  and  ill  feelings.  What  would 
be  good  administrative  procedures  in 
a  situation  where  these  conditions 
exist?  Certainly  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  develop  methods  which  tend 
to  increase  the  mutual  regard  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  for  each 
other;  also  to  induce  such  objective 
consideration  of  the  matter  as  to  in¬ 
sure  fair  consideration  of  all  the  is¬ 
sues  involved. 

In  the  Pasadena  City  schools,  the 
problem  was  studied  by  a  committee 
representing  a  cross  section  of  princi¬ 
pals,  teachers,  and  other  staff  mem- 
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bers;  and  an  inventory  blank  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  in  teacher  evaluation. 
This  form  included  twenty  or  more 
items  which  a  teacher  could  use  for 
self-evaluation.  She  could  also  use 
the  form  to  secure  estimates  from 
others  of  her  etfectiveness  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  endeavor.  With  the  aid 
of  these  estimates,  a  composite  inven¬ 
tory  of  growth  status  was  worked  out 
cooperatively  by  the  principal  and 
teacher.  This  was  signed  by  both  and 
filed  at  the  central  otfice.  Teachers 
always  have  the  privilege  of  exchang¬ 
ing  their  better  records  for  inferior 
ones  on  file  when  their  growth  and 
services  have  improved.  The  change 
away  from  arbitrary  rating  of  teach¬ 
ers  toward  a  plan  for  promoting  teach¬ 
er  growth  is  a  forward  step  in  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure. 

3.  "Wider  participation  hy  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  choosing  materials,  establish¬ 
ing  procedures,  and  making  reports. 
A  mechanic  who  chooses  his  tools  will 
achieve  more  in  his  services.  An  ad¬ 
ministrator  can  use  no  more  effective 
means  of  stimulating  high  morale  and 
improved  personality  status  than  to 
provide  opportunities  for  democratic 
decisions  and  planning  by  the  workers 
in  the  fields  mentioned  above. 

4.  Adequate  provisions  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  participate  freely  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  instructional  policies.  Such 
participation  may  have  profound  in¬ 
fluence  in  developing  the  personalities 
of  teachers.  If  we  all  helped  workers 
to  become  secure  as  persons  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  ability  to  appreciate  them¬ 
selves  as  persons,  and  then  conducted 
the  schools  so  that  teachers  and  other 
workers  could  realize  these  values  in 
action,  we  would  keep  creative  forces 
alive  and  would  promote  a  high  order 
of  growth  in  personality  and  morale. 


5.  The  application  of  a  just  sal¬ 
ary  schedule.  Such  a  schedule  will 
materially  affect  the  sense  of  status 
and  personal  worth  on  the  part  of  all 
workers  in  various  levels  of  service 
and  various  departments.  A  single 
salary  schedule,  worked  out  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  themselves,  with  the  aid  of 
adequate  research  and  consultant  serv¬ 
ice  to  insure  a  sound  schedule,  pre¬ 
vents  teachers  working  in  the  lower 
levels  of  instruction  from  feeling  a 
sense  of  discrimination  and  lesser  im¬ 
portance. 

The  fine  art  of  administration  lies 
in  the  ability  to  bring  about  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  justice  and  recogni¬ 
tion  which  will  cause  each  person  to 
feel  that  he  is  important  as  such  and 
also  to  the  job  for  which  he  has  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Another  requirement  for 
a  satisfactory  salary  schedule  is  flexi¬ 
bility  in  relation  to  changing  living 
costs,  and  an  adequacy  in  level  of  in¬ 
come  to  enable  school  workers  to  main¬ 
tain  desirable  social  status. 

6.  Extension  of  democratic  tech¬ 
niques  within  the  school  system.  On 
one  occasion  the  writer  heard  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Education  empha¬ 
size  in  a  discussion  the  extreme  obli¬ 
gation  of  school  staffs  to  reveal  in¬ 
creasingly  excellent  ways  of  working 
and  dealing  with  people  and  problems. 
As  individuals  become  more  imbued 
with  the  democratic  ideal,  and  skilled 
in  the  process  of  its  operation,  they 
improve  as  persons,  and  as  they  so  im¬ 
prove,  they  grow  in  the  quality  of 
their  purposes.  Xo  individual  oper¬ 
ates  at  a  low  level  of  achievement  if 
he  is  pursuing  his  purposes  in  an  or¬ 
derly,  well-planned  manner. 

Within  the  Pasadena  school  sys¬ 
tem,  there  has  been  much  cooperative 
work  during  the  past  three  years  on 
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problems  which  have  been  submitted  and  their  mental  hygiene  as  indi- 
by  the  school  staff.  At  the  start,  the  viduals. 

personnel  met  in  groups  of  not  more  This  community,  as  well  as  many 
than  twenty-five  and  discussed  what  others,  in  working  on  this  problem  of 
they  considered  to  be  the  major  democracy,  has  sought  to  weld  the 
problems  that  prevented  the  highest  various  school  groups  into  one  harmo- 
achievement  of  our  educational  pur-  nious  corps  with  common  purposes  of 
poses.  The  lists  of  problems  submit-  education.  Such  a  welding  of  the  en- 
ted  from  all  groups  included  almost  tire  school  personnel  has  increased 
one  thousand  items.  As  these  prob-  the  respect  and  regard  in  which  each 
lems  were  analyzed,  organized,  and  employee  is  held  by  his  fellow  work- 
studied,  many  were  eliminated  from  whether  certificated  or  non-certi- 

the  list  through  infohnation  and  ex-  ficated.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
planations  of  the  law.  a  finer  esprit  de  corps. 

Working  together,  the  staff  devel-  7  Development  of  a  eouncU 

oped  pohcira  which  are  now  in  use,  ^  orgonkaiion 

and  which  indicate  lines  of  responsi-  .7  t  l  •  t.  •  j  t  j 

, 1  1.  .1  ^  through  which  ideals,  ambitions,  and 

bility  and  further  definitions  of  func-  .  ..  .  . 

0  .  ,  ^  aspirations  of  the  group  may  be  tui¬ 
tion  for  various  workers.  Group  ,  ^  , 

study  of  these  matters  tended  to  unify  We  submit  herewith  a  report 

the  ^taff  in  outlook  and  ideals,  as  well  of  »  Pohcies 

as  to  prevent  “back-fence”  approaches  Council  in  Pasadena,  under  the  lead- 

to  Board  members.  Also,  the  group  ership  of  the  superintendent,  who  has 

has  operated  on  a  high  professional  for  many  years  been  interested  in  this 

level,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  improved  problem  of  worker  morale,  personal- 

the  quality  of  their  morale  as  a  group  ity,  and  mental  hygiene. 


Measuring  Personality  Status 

and  Social  Adjustment 

ERNEST  W.  TIEGS 

Dean  of  University  College  and 
Professor  of  Education 
The  University  of  Southern  California 


Much  confusion  and  conflict  at 
present  characterize  the  fleld 
of  personality  measurement. 
Different  investigators  are  proceeding 
on  unlike  and  often  conflicting  as¬ 
sumptions  (expressed  or  implicit  in 
their  work,)  seeking  different  objec¬ 
tives,  and  accomplishing  different  pur¬ 
poses.  Much  of  this  activity  is  legiti¬ 
mate  and  useful,  yet  some  of  these 
workers  criticize  their  colleagues  in 
terms  of  their  own  assumptions  and 
objectives  with  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  whole  movement. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  villain  who  by  in¬ 
nuendo,  or  otherwise,  manages  to  ma¬ 
lign  the  work  of  others  without  pre¬ 
senting  evidence  either  against  them 
or  in  support  of  his  own  position. 

It  takes  only  a  slight  manifestation 
of  such  conflict  to  confuse  some  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  take 
these  differences  of  opinion  in  stride 
and  go  on  doing  what  they  believe  to 
be  desirable;  but  thousands  have  un¬ 
consciously  used  this  situation  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  neglect  of  their  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility  —  guiding  pupils  in  the 
development  of  normal,  effective  per¬ 
sonalities. 

There  are  many  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  aspects  of  personality  worthy  of 
investigation  and  discussion  but  the 
writer  is  at  this  time  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  one;  namely,  the  extent  to 
which  pupils  are  adjusting  in  their 


varying  environments,  the  extent  to 
which  their  needs  are  being  realized 
and  their  ambitions  achieved  in  a 
friendly  atmosphere  of  belongingness 
and  acceptance. 

Need  for  Personality  Measurement 

Thinking  people  have  pretty  well 
accepted  the  importance  of  personal 
and  social  adjustment;  unless  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  learned  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  with  discretion  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  is  able  to  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  some  manner  to  his  fel¬ 
lows,  nothing  else  that  we  do  for  him 
will  make  much  difference  in  his  per¬ 
sonality  adjustment. 

Every  individual  has  personality 
problems  which  result  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  or  social  maladjust¬ 
ment.  Every  individual  finds  period¬ 
ically  that  obstacles  block  his  path, 
and  that  he  must  comprise  rather  than 
achieve  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
his  ambitions  and  desires.  Of  the 
many  different  ways  of  reacting  to  ob¬ 
struction  and  frustration,  everyone  is 
unfortunate  in  occasionally  using 
some  inferior  or  harmful  method. 

The  tyranny  of  tradition  and  in¬ 
ertia  often  leads  us  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
palling  extent  of  maladjustment  as  it 
exists  all  about  us  as  being  more  or 
less  inevitable.  “Have  not  pupils  al¬ 
ways  lied,  stolen,  played  truant,  and 
otherwise  been  guilty  of  undesirable 
behavior  to  a  greater  or  less  extent? 
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used  as  a  basis  for  constructive  redi-  as  feelings  of  belonging,  sense  of  per- 


rection  and  guidance. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  confu¬ 
sion  between  descriptions  and  mea¬ 
surement  of  personality.  We  may  de¬ 
scribe  a  person  as  being  tall  or  short, 
or  a  road  as  being  wide,  but  until  we 
can  tell  how  tall  the  person  is  or  how 
wide  the  road  may  be  we  have  no  ade¬ 
quate  measurement.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  dealing  with  personality, 
it  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  pupil 
guidance  that  teachers  know  more 
than  merely  that  a  child  is  an  intro¬ 
vert,  or  that  he  is  anti-social;  unless 
she  has  a  definite  idea  of  how  a  given 
child  compares  with  the  typical  pupil 
in  that  respect,  and  of  what  factors 
are  responsible  for  significant  devia¬ 
tions  noted,  she  lacks  information  es¬ 
sential  to  the  planning  of  remedial 
activities  or  to  the  modification  of  the 
school  program. 

Similar  in  nature  to  the  description 
versus  evaliuition  difficulty,  is  the 
trait  versus  adjustment  problem. 
Traits  are  essentially  descriptions  of 
patterns  of  behavior  which  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  exist  in  relatively  fixed 
form.  Frequently,  trait  names  give 
no  clue  regarding  their  significance 
for  desirable  personality.  Further¬ 
more,  the  results  of  observation  and 
research  suggest  that  no  real  traits 
exist.  The  girl  who  is  introvertive 
in  one  situation  may  be  extrovertive 
in  another;  and  the  boy  who  is  sub¬ 
missive  in  one  relationship,  dominant 
in  another.  Both  of  these  individuals 
may  be  well  adjusted  and  may  possess 
desirable  personalities.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  it  would  seem  much 
more  helpful,  for  purposes  of  pupil 
guidance,  if  measurement  concepts  or 
units  were  defined  in  terms  of  their 
significance  for  adjustment;  that  is, 

1  Merrill,  Maud  A.,  and  others,  “Studies  in 
pp.  229-234. 


sonal  worth,  feeling  of  freedom  or  re¬ 
pression,  anti-social  tendencies,  and 
the  like.  And  since  progress  in  per¬ 
sonality  measurement,  diagnosis,  and 
guidance  depends  primarily  upon  the 
classroom  teacher,  it  is  desirable  to 
use  as  simple  and  descriptive  termi¬ 
nology  as  possible. 

Another  problem  is  created  by  the 
attempts  of  certain  examinees  to 
“beat”  the  personality  test.  This  is 
not  a  serious  problem  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  However,  it  becomes 
somewhat  more  serious  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school,  and  is  especially  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  case  of  adults  when  their 
answers  to  a  personality  test  may  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  they  are  se¬ 
lected  for  a  position.  Several  meth¬ 
ods  for  coping  with  this  problem  have 
been  devised.  The  directions  given  to 
examinees  may  serve  as  a  control;  if 
prospective  employees  know  that  they 
will  be  detected  later  and  dismissed 
if  their  work  performance  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  test  results,  there 
is  less  temptation  to  distort  answers. 
On  the  elementary,  and  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  the  high  school  level,  the  intent 
of  many  items  can  be  so  disguised  that 
relatively  little  distortion  occurs. 
Checks  for  abnormally  large  percent¬ 
ages  of  favorable  or  unfavorable 
answers  may  also  be  established  sta¬ 
tistically. 

The  work  of  Ruch^  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  this  connection.  He  has  de¬ 
vised  a  technique  for  detecting  at¬ 
tempts  to  distort  answers  on  the  in¬ 
ventory  type  of  personality  test.  By 
this  method  test  items  are  weighted 
in  terms  of  their  vulnerability  to  dis¬ 
tortion  or  faking,  and  the  test  rescored 
with  the  new  scoring  key  which  re¬ 
sults  from  this  weighting. 

Personality,”  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1942, 
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Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem 
in  this  field  is  that  relating  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  (and  use)  of  test  results. 
Some  teachers  tend  to  overemphasize 
the  significance  of  a  single  test  item 
or  a  component  (section  of  the  test) 
score.  Others  argue  that  a  given  item 
does  not  belong  with  a  particular  group 
of  items  when  in  reality  its  bi-serial 
correlation  may  be  high.  They  may 
also  complain  because  the  statistical 
reliability  of  a  test  component  or  s^- 
tion  score  is  not  as  high  as  that  of 
the  total  test,  instead  of  learning  to 
use  these  scores  as  they  are  intended. 

Many  teachers  are  confused  regard¬ 
ing  the  basic  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  personality  test,  which  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  fact-finding  inventory  on 
matters  of  common  knowledge,  but 
rather  an  instrument  for  discovering 
how  the  individual  feels  and  thinks 
about  himself  and  others.  Often  the 
examinee  is  harboring  attitudes  or  be¬ 
liefs  which  need  correction.  One 
teacher  criticized  a  personality  test 
because  a  particular  pupil  received  a 
good  adjustment  score  in  “home  rela¬ 
tionships”  when  the  child  had  no 
home  but  was  living  with  relatives. 
Obviously  the  test  revealed  the  impor¬ 
tant  information  that  the  pupil  was 
happy  and  that  he  felt  secure  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  living. 
Teachers  must  learn  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  nature  and  significance  of  ad¬ 
justment  patterns  as  contrasted  with 
academic  information  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  skills.  A  child  may  be  well  ad¬ 
justed  or  maladjusted  in  his  home  re¬ 
lationships,  whether  they  exist  in 
conventional  form  with  his  parents, 
with  relatives  or  friends,  or  in  an  in¬ 
stitution. 


Techniques  of  Measurement 
Techniques  of  measurement  should 


be  as  objective  and  accurate  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Informal  observation  and  anec¬ 
dotal  records  are  of  little  value  until 
a  teacher  has  become  fairly  e.xpert  in 
personality  evaluation.  Behavior  rat¬ 
ing  scales  are  somewhat  better;  if  be¬ 
havior  patterns  are  well  described 
they  aid  the  teacher  in  determining 
what  observations  to  make  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  a  pupil.  But  the  teacher’s  judg¬ 
ment  must  still  play  a  large  part  in 
the  evaluation.  Obviously  accuracy 
of  rating  dei)ends  upon  the  ability  of 
each  teacher  to  make  these  judgments. 

^fany  other  devices  ordinarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  personality  evaluation 
hold  little  promise  for  busy  teachers, 
and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

In  spite  of  certain  as  yet  unsolved 
problems,  the  personality  inventory  or 
test  is  the  most  satisfactory  device  for 
measuring  and  evaluating  personality 
yet  devised.  More  objective,  reliable,  | 

and  useful  data  may  be  obtained  by  | 

this  type  of  instrument  in  forty  to 
fifty  minutes  for  a  whole  class  than 
could  be  obtained  by  many  other  meth¬ 
ods  for  a  single  pupil  in  a  much  longer 
period.  However,  there  are  marked 
differences  among  personality  tests. 

In  general,  the  larger  the  number  of 
aspects  of  personality  evaluated  the 
more  useful  will  be  the  results  for 
teachers;  the  simpler  the  terminology 
employed,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  more  meaningful  the  evaluation 
received;  and  the  more  the  categories, 
concepts,  or  components  of  personal¬ 
ity  measured  have  significance  for  pu¬ 
pil  adjustment,  the  more  useful  will 
be  the  results  in  guiding  pupils  to  ef¬ 
fective  methods  of  meeting  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Finally,  if  tests  are  developed 
in  a  continuous  series  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  college,  the  results  are  com-  1 

parable  and  useful  throughout  the  | 

school  life  of  the  individual.  | 
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The  list  of  personality  tests  and  in-  examples  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 


ventories  is  now  so  long  that  space 
does  not  permit  brief  treatment  of 
even  the  most  important.  The  writer 
offers  no  apology,  therefore,  for  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  a  brief  description 
of  the  test  with  which  he  is  most  fa¬ 
miliar,  The  California  Test  of  Per¬ 
sonality.^  This  test  consists  of  five 
batteries  extending  from  kindergarten 
to  college,  and  is  available  in  two 
forms.  It  meets  the  criteria  of  con- 
stniction,  features,  and  usefulness  de¬ 
scribed  above.  ^  The  results  received 
are  plotted  in  the  form  of  a  profile, 
which  reveals  graphically  the  status 
of  the  examinee  in  the  various  compo¬ 
nents  of  personality.  Definite  tech¬ 
niques  for  dealing  with  various  types 
of  personality  difficulty  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  manual. 

Briefly,  the  component  organization 
of  the  test  is  as  follows: 

Life  Adjustment 

1.  Personal  Adjustment 

(1)  Self-reliance 

(2)  Sense  of  personal  worth 

(3)  Sense  of  personal  freedom 

(4)  Feeling  of  belonging 

(5)  Withdrawing  tenancies 

(6)  Xervous  symptoms 

2.  Social  Adjustment 

(1)  Social  standards 

(2)  Social  skills 

(3)  Anti-social  tendencies 

(4)  Family  relations 

(5)  School  relations 

(6)  Community  relations 

In  spite  of  many  attempted  defini¬ 
tions,  vague  and  uncertain  concepts 
of  the  nature  and  functioning  of  per¬ 
sonality  still  persist  among  teachers 
and  laymen.  Much  of  this  intangi¬ 
bility  is  dispelled  in  the  above  test  by 
objectifying  each  of  the  twelve  com¬ 
ponents  through  specific  illustrative 
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acting  which  serve  as  indicators  of 
adjustment  or  maladjustment.  While 
the  reactions  to  these  examples  (in 
test  item  form)  provide  the  clues  to 
personality  statue,  the  items  them¬ 
selves  constitute  an  amplified  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  functioning  of 
personality  itself. 

The  manuals  of  the  California 
Tests  of  Personality  stress  the  desira¬ 
bility,  as  well  as  provide  examples,  of 
intei*preting  test  results  and  planning 
improvement  activities,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  testimony  of  the  tests 
themselves,  but  in  relation  to  other 
vitally  related  factors.  Mental  defi¬ 
ciency  or  lack  of  mental  maturity  may 
bring  about  many  obstaeles  and  frus¬ 
trations.  Inadequate  reading  ability 
may  similarly  provide  the  conditions 
for  difficulty  or  failure.  Methods  and 
materials  of  instruction  which  con¬ 
flict  too  severely  with  pupil  interests, 
needs,  and  capacities  may  precipitate 
other  difficulties.  The  test  manuals 
also  offer  suggestions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  obstacles  to  satisfactory 
personal  and  social  adjustment. 

Xo  modem  movement  offers  greater 
opportunities  to  teachers  or  greater 
promise  for  children  than  does  our 
present  concern  for  personality  devel¬ 
opment.  However,  mere  interest  in  or 
love  for  children  will  not  provide 
teachers  with  the  ability  to  diagnose 
personality  difficulties  or  to  guide  im¬ 
provement  activities.  The  personal¬ 
ity  test  or  inventory  provides  the 
teacher  with  a  tool  for  understanding 
the  child  and  his  problems  as  a  whole. 
Instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  more 
limited  areas  of  ability  and  achieve¬ 
ment  it  provides  the  basis  for  inter¬ 
preting  child  needs  and  for  guiding 
activities  in  the  light  of  the  total  per¬ 
sonality  picture. 

5916  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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CLIXICAL  training  for  even  ad-  procedures  through  immediate  parti- 
vanced  students  has  frequently  cipation  in  clinical  activities  rather 
been  a  process  of  attending  than  through  pursuing  the  usual  rou- 
classes,  of  occasionally  observing  clini-  tine  of  reading,  observing,  and  ulti- 
cians  administer  tests,  and  of  taking  mately  participating, 
subject-matter  examinations.  Oppor-  Adequately  mature  students  are, 
tunities  for  giving  tests,  for  working  however,  expected  to  enroll  in  the  ad- 
with  child  or  adult  cases,  and  for  vanced  class  in  Clinical  Psychology 
learning  to  do  the  routine  work  re-  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  indi- 
quired  in  a  clinic  have  not  as  a  rule  vidual  instruction  offered  by  members 
been  a  part  of  the  educational  pro-  of  the  clinical  staff.  In  these  classes 
gram.  As  a  result  many  students,  and  activities  their  specific  interests 
supposedly  prepared  as  clinicians,  are  ascertained  and  the  procedures  for 
find  themselves  upon  the  completion  their  clinical  education  for  the  semes- 
of  their  course  of  training  unable  to  ter  or  year  outlined, 
enter  upon  the  actual  handling  of  The  students  make  the  Psychologi- 
cases.  cal  Clinic  their  headquarters  and  do 

In  an  effort  to  obviate  these  short-  much  of  their  studying  there.  They 
comings,  the  Psychological  Clinic  at  are  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
the  University  of  Southern  California  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  cases  and 
has  adopted  two  basic  policies,  (1)  are  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  in 
that  of  conducting  the  clinic  prima-  the  testing  program,  in  play  therapy, 
rily  for  advanced  students  of  psychol-  and  in  the  administration  of  relaxa- 
ogy,  speech,  education,  sociology,  or  tion  techniques.  They  are,  in  fact, 
other  departments  in  such  a  way  as  an  integral  part  of  the  clinic.  In  the 
to  fit  into  the  student’s  specific  field  case  of  the  more  advanced  student  cli- 
of  clinical  interests,  (2)  that  of  en-  nicians,  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
abling  the  student  to  learn  clinical  observing  and  assisting  in  the  solution 
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of  both  educational  and  behavior 
problems. 

As  examples  of  the  practical  appli¬ 
cations  of  clinical  procedures  made, 
elementary  teachers  are  given  practice 
in  administering  play  therapy,  soci¬ 
ology  students  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  techniques  of  case  studies 
and  of  making  home  visitations,  and 
those  interested  are  given  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  procedures  of  psycho¬ 
logical  testing,  speech  correction,  re¬ 
medial  arithmetic  and  reading  in¬ 
struction,  and  in  carrying  out  projects 
in  clinical  research.  The  scope  of  ex¬ 
perience  made  possible  is  indicated  by 
the  variety  of  cases  which  come  to  the 
clinic.  These  include  neurotic  beha¬ 
vior  problems,  child  and  adult  stutter¬ 
ers,  spastics,  occupational  guidance 
cases,  individuals  and  auditory  disa¬ 
bilities,  marital  problems,  and  foreign 
(accent)  and  delayed  speech  cases. 

It  is  in  connection  with  a  variety  of 
these  cases  that  students  make  appli¬ 
cation  of  their  previously  developed 
techniques  in  projection  testing,  stand¬ 
ardized  test  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  administration  of  relaxation 
exercises,  free  association  therapy,  the 
use  of  special  procedures  with  stutter¬ 
ers,  clinical  research  methodology,  and 
other  psychological  procedures  with 
children  and  adults.  In  the  projec¬ 
tion  testing  field  students  are  taught 
to  give  and  interpret  the  Rorschach 
Ink-blot  test,  the  Thematic  Appercep¬ 
tion  test,  and  free-drawing  and  finger¬ 
painting  exercises.  Standard  tests  of 
intelligence,  school  achievement,  man¬ 
ual  dexterity,  personality  adjustment, 
occupational  interest,  and  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  status  are  also  administered 
and  the  results  analyzed. 

Additional  techniques,  which  in¬ 
clude  progressive  relaxation,  free  as¬ 


sociation  therapy,  and  group  speaking 
experiences,  are  used  in  connection 
with  special  classes  for  adult  stutter¬ 
ers.  Students  are  provided  with  such 
experiences  as  they  can  successfully 
utilize  and  are  taught  to  assist  in  the 
application  of  therapies  in  this  im¬ 
portant  area  of  clinical  practice.  They 
are  also  encouraged  to  participate  in 
researches  utilizing  quantitative  tech¬ 
niques,  statistical  measures,  and  phy¬ 
sical  apparatus,  i.  e.,  psychogialvan- 
ometer,  recording  equipment,  and  aud¬ 
iometer. 

In  the  group  discussions  afforded, 
each  student  clinician  receives  help  in 
the  solution  of  his  problems  and  pools 
his  interests  with  those  of  others  in 
the  group.  The  result  is  a  broadening 
of  interests  for  all  and  co-operation  in 
the  handling  of  a  wide  variety  of  cases. 
As  an  example,  a  student  who  was 
working  on  case  studies  with  problem 
children  became  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  another  student  who  was  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibilities  of  play 
therapies.  The  result  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  utilization  by  the  student  study¬ 
ing  problem  children  of  her  colleague’s 
findings  concerning  the  advantages  of 
play  therapy. 

Procedures  in  conducting  inter¬ 
views  are  also  taught  the  student  clini¬ 
cian.  Instead  of  following  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  offering  extensive  advice  based 
on  the  client’s  story  or  on  tests  results 
alone,  the  student  is  shown  how  to  draw 
out  his  “case,”  and  to  question  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  insight  in¬ 
to  the  nature  of  the  adjustment  mechan¬ 
isms  in  which  he  is  indulging.  Such 
a  plan  averts  the  feeling,  especially  on 
the  part  of  an  adult,  that  he  has  been 
“lectured,”  and  is  designed  to  enable 
him  to  take  steps  leading  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  problem.  In  harmony  with 
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this  procedure  the  young  clinician  is 
given  experience  in  identifying  him¬ 
self  “emotionally”  with  the  individual 
being  counseled,  and  in  influencing 
him  to  accept  major  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  his  own  therapeutic 
program. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the 
carrying  out  of  some  of  the  procedures 
enumerated.  A  five-year-old  girl  stutt¬ 
erer  (and  delayed  speech  case)  was 
brought  to  the  clinic  by  her  mother, 
age  thirty-seven.  There  was  a  broth¬ 
er  two  years  of  age  whom,  it  was  later 
found,  the  girl  considered  a  rival.  The 
child,  who  was  extremely  timid,  hid 
her  head  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
and  was  frequently  seen  sucking  her 
fingers. 

The  clinician  selected  for  the  case 
instituted  therapeutic  procedures  in 
harmony  with  the  needs  expressed  by 
the  child.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
student-clinician  involved  also  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  program  of  readjust¬ 
ment.  Each  member  of  this  group 
proceeded  to  recognize  the  child  as  an 
individual  of  worth  and  to  encourage 
her  to  express  her  emotions  freely  on 
her  own  level  of  development.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  child  needed  affection, 
thus  the  clinician  provided  situations 
wherein  she  received  this  type  of  rec¬ 
ognition  from  not  only  herself  (the 
clinician)  but  from  the  mother  and  the 
student  as  well.  The  child’s  hatred  for 
her  brother  likewise  needed  expression. 
In  the  play  therapy  which  ensued,  she 
soon  came  to  trample  viciously  upon 
the  doll  which  she  had  identified  as  her 
younger  brother.  She  was  further 
gratified  when  both  the  clinician  in 
charge  and  the  student  also  trampled 
upon  the  disliked  doll. 

Improvement  in  the  child’s  emotion¬ 


al  status  is  not  always  as  rapid  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  sessions  as  w'hen  the 
clinician  and  the  child  work  alone,  but 
is  usually  more  satisfactory  in  the  long 
run.  The  mother,  because  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  participation  in  the  procedure, 
is  better  able  subsequently  to  modify 
the  therapy  for  utilization  in  the  home. 
Daily  reports  handed  in  by  the  mother 
frequently  show  her  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  behavior  and  reveal 
her  realization  that  the  principal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  her  child’s  readjust¬ 
ment  rests  with  her  and  with  the  oth¬ 
er  members  of  the  family.  The  stu¬ 
dent  clinician  also  receives  the  train¬ 
ing  necessary  for  further  development 
of  insight  into  the  nature  of  child  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  this  method 
the  clinician  endeavors  at  all  times  to 
maintain  sympathy  with  the  child.  If 
she  desires  to  play  tea  party,  the  clini¬ 
cian,  the  mother,  and  the  student  clini¬ 
cian  respond  accordingly.  The  child 
is  also  permitted  to  share  in  directing 
the  activity.  Adults  often  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  enjoy  participating  in  child 
play.  Finger  painting,  for  example, 
is  too  “messy”  for  some  parents.  Play¬ 
ing  with  blocks  or  dolls  or  sparring 
wdth  boxing  gloves  are  experiences 
long  forgotten.  However,  when  par¬ 
ents  and  clinicians  enter  into  these  ex¬ 
periences  from  the  child’s  point  of 
view,  progress  in  re-education  begins. 
As  the  clinician  talks  to  the  parents 
about  their  child,  to  the  child  about 
his  parents,  and  to  the  student  clini¬ 
cian  about  both  parents  and  the  child, 
methods  for  fulfilling  the  child’s  fund¬ 
amental  needs  become  increasingly  in¬ 
dicated.  Incidently,  no  abrupt  trans¬ 
ition  from  observation  to  participation 
is  experienced  by  the  student.  Such 
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a  process  is  gradual,  informal,  and  chological  Clinic  at  the  University  of 
synthesized.  Clinician,  mother,  child,  Southeni  California  is  endeavoring 
and  student  are  all  a  part  of  the  ther-  more  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of 
apeutic  procedure.  In  this  and  other  maladjusted  children  and  adults,  of 
programs  of  training  in  clinical  diag-  perplexed  parents,  and  of  students  in 
nosis,  research,  and  therapy,  the  Psy-  training. 

An  English  Class  Explores 

the  Community* 

THEODORE  YOUNG 

Mesa  Union  High  School,  Arizona 

A  YOUNG  woman  paused  at  a  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  was  in 
classroom  door.  She  wondered:  the  wrong  room.  This  must  be  the 
Yes,  this  is  the  room.  Let’s  reading  room  of  the  library.  No 
see — Mr.  Blake,  Pioneer  Life  and  Lit-  desks — only  tables  and  chairs!  On 
erature — just  another  name  for  good  one  side  of  the  room  were  well-filled 
old-fashioned  survey  of  literature,  bookcases ;  a  magazine  rack  and  a 
That’s  what  makes  me  bite  my  nails,  newspaper  holder  stood  at  the  side. 
It’s  happened  so  often.  It’s  an  inter-  The  blackboards  were  gone,  except  for 
esting  name,  but  I’ll  bet  they’re  read-  a  small  section  at  the  front.  In  their 
ing  the  same  literature,  answering  the  places  were  bulletin  boards,  a  display 
same  questions,  taking  the  same  exam-  of  book  covers  on  one,  clippings  from 
inations  that  junior  literature  stud-  newspapers  covered  another,  camera 
ents  are  talking  all  over  the  country,  print,  and  interesting  character  studies 
I’ll  see  the  bored  faces  and  curious  made  a  vivid  display  on  the  third ;  and 
stares  here,  too.  My  own  fourth  per-  close  at  hand  were  posted  a  journalism 
iod  group  would  be  taking  up  Western  assignment  sheet,  a  calendar  of  corn- 
writers  this  w’eek.  — “Ahem,  all  ing  school  events,  notices  of  contests 
right,  students,  close  your  books,  for  amateur  writers,  and  other  notices. 
James,  who  are  three  Western — pio-  Through  double  doors,  opening  into 
neer  novelists  who  wTote  of — about —  another  room,  I  could  glimpse  the  cor- 
Arizona  ?  Now,  James — !”  ner  of  the  teacher’s  desk. 

A  student  coming  down  the  hall  About  twenty  students  were  in  the 
looked  at  me  curiously.  I  hesitated  room;  some  grouped  about  the  table, 
just  a  moment  before  entering  the  some  reading,  one  girl  studying  the 
room ;  this  walking-right-in-without-  books  on  the  shelves,  two  boys  arguing 
knocking  seemed  strange.  vigorously  though  quietly  about  a  large 

•  “An  English  Class  Explores  the  Community”  is  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Stanford  Lan¬ 
guage  Arts  Investigation,  a  three-year  curriculum  revision  program  involving  10,000  students, 
150  teachers  and  24  schools  in  three  states  of  the  West.  The  complete  reports  of  the  Investiga¬ 
tion  are  now  available  In  two  volumes,  "Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  in  American  Educa¬ 
tion  and  English  for  Social  Living”  (in  press),  edited  by  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  Holland  D.  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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map  they  had  spread  out  before  them, 
and  I  noted  with  satisfaction —  one 
boy  gazing  out  the  window. 

A  girl  at  the  first  table  looked  up 
and  smiled.  It  was  a  friendly  smile, 
not  at  all  that  usual  student  what-kind- 
of-animal-is-this  stare  that  sometimes 
greets  visitors  who  enter  school  rooms 
during  a  class  session.  The  girl  glanc¬ 
ed  into  the  other  room,  hesitated  just 
a  moment,  then  came  forward. 

“I  guess  Mr.  Blake  just  stepped  out. 
He’ll  be  back  in  a  minute,  if  you  care 
to  wait.” 

“Thank  you.  Will  it  be  all  right 
if  I  just  look  around  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I’m  visiting  the  school,”  I  explain¬ 
ed.  “We’re  interested  in  your  classes.” 

“Is  there  something  I  can  show 
you  ?” 

“Tell  me,  what  do  you  study  in  this 
class?” 

“Well,  this  is  the  Pioneer  Life  and 
Literature  class.  We’re  trying  to  find 
out  as  much  as  we  can  about  the  early 
people  who  lived  in  Mesa.” 

“How  do  you  go  about  it  ?” 

“We  go  out  and  visit  the  old  people 
of  the  town  and  ask  them  questions 
about  their  early  experiences.  Some¬ 
times  some  of  the  old-timers  come  here 
to  speak  to  us.  Then  we  read  all 
the  books  and  papers  we  can  find  that 
mention  anything  about  this  part  of 
the  country.” 

She  held  up  a  book  that  she  took 
from  the  table  where  she  had  been 
working.  “You  see,  I’m  reading 
When  the  Red  Gods  Made  Man,  a 
story  of  the  legends  about  the  Super¬ 
stition  Mountains  of  Arizona.” 

“Those  boys  working  on  the  map, 
what  are  they  doing?”  I  continued 
to  question  the  girl  as  we  made  our 
way  around  the  room. 


“Oh,  they’re  making  a  map  of  Mesa, 
putting  in  all  the  old  buildings.  Jack 
Hardy  is  drawing  in  pictures  of  the 
first  store,  the  first  schoolhouse,  and 
things  like  that.  Do  you  want  to  see 
it?” 

“I’d  like  to.”  We  walked  over  to 
the  boys ;  they  looked  up  politely,  stop¬ 
ping  their  argument  for  the  moment. 

“Did  you  draw  the  map?” 

“No’m.  Ollie  did  that.”  He  jerk¬ 
ed  his  thumb  toward  the  other  boy. 

“I  went  down  to  the  City  Engin¬ 
eer’s  office  at  the  City  Hall,”  volun¬ 
teered  Ollie,  “and  traced  this  from  the 
first  map  of  Mesa.” 

“And  you,  you’re  J ack  Hardy  ?  Are 
you  drawing  these  pictures?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What  are  all  these  buildings?”  I 
examined  the  map  with  interest. 

“First  buildings  of  Mesa.  They 
haven’t  been  lettered  yet.  There’s  the 
old  depot,”  pointed  out  Jack,  warm¬ 
ing  up  to  his  subject.  “And  that’s 
the  first  well  in  Mesa ;  there’s  the  first 
schoolhouse;  at  the  corner  is  the  first 
adobe  house.  It’s  still  standing;  one 
of  the  teachers  lives  in  it  now,  right 
over  there.”  He  pointed  toward  the 
window. 

“I  see,”  I  interrupted,  “but  how  did 
you  know  how  these  buildings  looked  ?” 

“Oh,  we  got  pictures  for  most  of 
them.  See,  here’s  the  picture  of  the 
first  blacksmith  shop.”  He  handed 
me  a  faded  postcard  picture.  “For 
some  we  had  to  ask  the  old  people  what 
they  looked  like.” 

“Did  you  gather  all  the  pictures  you 
are  using  yourself?” 

“No’m.  All  the  kids  did  that. 
They  got  all  the  pictures  they  could. 
We  keep  them  over  there  in  the  file.” 

“Thank  you  Jack,  I  think  you’re  do¬ 
ing  a  fine  job.” 
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Jack  mumbled  “You’re  welcome,” 
and  went  back  to  bis  arguing  with 
Ollie. 

“What  are  some  of  the  other  pupils 
doing?”  I  inquired  of  my  guide. 

‘Well,  George  is  making  a  map  of 
all  the  pioneer  trails  that  the  early 
settlers  used  in  coming  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  You  know,  the  trails  like  the 
one  Father  Kino  took  coming  up  from 
Mexico,  and  the  one  the  early  Mormon 
pioneers  took.  Then  that  girl  is  col¬ 
lecting  and  recording  the  information 
on  the  early  families  of  all  of  us  stu¬ 
dents.  She’s  finding  out  if  our  fath¬ 
ers  and  mothers  were  bom  here  or 
came  here  as  pioneers,  what  states  they 
came  from,  things  like  that.  We  all 
made  out  a  blank  at  the  first  of  the  year 
and  she’s  getting  information  from 
that.  Those  two  boys  by  the  window 
are  writing  a  series  of  stories  about 
the  experiences  of  one  of  the  early  pio¬ 
neers.  I  think  it  is  one  of  their  grand¬ 
fathers.  We  all  write  as  many  stories 
like  that  as  we  can  get  about  our  fam¬ 
ilies  or  about  the  people  we’ve  inter¬ 
viewed.” 

“Do  you  all  interview  people?” 

“We’re  all  supposed  to.  Some  of 
us  find  it  a  little  hard.  But  we  all 
asked  our  parents  and  grandparents 
and  friends  to  tell  us  as  many  stories 
as  they  could.” 

“What  is  done  with  these  stories?” 

“Well,  we  each  have  a  folder  in 
these  files,”  explained  Ruth,  leading 
the  way  to  a  filing  case  in  one  corner 
of  the  inner  room.  Then  after  Mr. 
Blake  has  checked  it,  we  write  it  up 
in  story  form,  or  combine  the  facts 
with  those  of  other  students  to  make 
a  story,  or  just  keep  them  for  future 
reference.  Some  of  these  reports  will 
go  in  the  Pay  Lode.” 

“The  Pay  Lode?” 


“Yes,  that’s  our  creative  magazine 
we  publish  several  times  a  year.” 

“Is  that  report  ‘Mesa  Facts’  that 
this  girl  is  working  on  for  the  Pay 
Lode?”  I  nodded  toward  a  girl  who 
was  busy  checking  a  pile  of  papers. 

“Yes.” 

“Will  it  be  all  right  if  I  just  glance 
through  these  files?”  I  questioned, 
moving  toward  the  steel  cabinet. 

“Certainly.” 

“Thank  you  for  showing  me 
around.” 

“You’re  welcome.” 

As  the  girl  returned  to  her  seat,  I  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  files;  I  found  that  as  Ruth 
had  told  me,  each  student  had  a  mani- 
la  folder  with  his  name  on  it.  These 
were  alphabetized,  each  class  group  be¬ 
ing  kept  separate.  I  thumbed  through 
them ;  creative  writing,  journalism, 
pioneer  life  and  literature ;  Davies, 
Done,  Donner,  Ruth  Donner — Let’s 
see  now,  what  has  she  put  in  this  fold¬ 
er.  What’s  this?  Cumulative  Read¬ 
ing  Cards,  books,  magazines.  Why 
this  gives  the  reading  record  of  the 
child  for  all  four  years — how  interest- 
ing— 

Glancing  up,  I  noticed  that  a  man 
had  entered  the  room  while  I  had  been 
busy  inspecting  the  files.  He  was 
quietly  making  his  way  around  the 
room,  stopping  at  this  group  or  that 
person  to  answer  a  question,  discuss 
some  problem,  or  inspect  some  handi¬ 
work  of  the  student.  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  The  teacher — obviously  this 
was  the  teacher — had  been  absent  for 
twenty  minutes. 

There  had  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  tempo  at  the  teacher’s 
entrance.  The  subdued  talking,  the 
typing,  the  complete  freedom  contin¬ 
ued.  Even  the  boy  who  had  been 
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gazing  out  of  the  window  continued  As  one  student — a  former  problem 
his  occupation  as  before.  case — put  it,  ‘It  seems  funny  that 

The  friendly  girl  was  bringing  the  things  can  be  so  quiet  and  orderly 
man  toward  me.  “Here’s  our  teacher,  around  here.  Why,  no  student  is  ev- 
Mr.  Blake.”  er  sent  to  the  office  anymore  these 

“Good  morning.”  days-” 

“How  do  you  do.  I’m  Joan  Ran-  “You  believe  that  this  new  set-up 
dall,  one  of  the  visiting  teachers  from  is  responsible  for  the  change  ?” 
Buckeye.”  “Yes,  I  do.  It  is  a  case  of  students 

“I’m  glad  to  know  you.”  Then  doing  things  they  are  interested  in  and 
turning  to  Ruth,  “Thanks,  Ruth,  for  studying  things  that  in  a  very  definite 
showing  Miss  Randall  around.”  way  are  tied  up  with  their  present 

“That’s  all  right,”'  smiled  the  girl,  everyday  living,  rather  than  disecting 
Handing  him  a  paper,  she  continued,  literarj^  masterpieces  which  they  are 
“I  finally  got  an  interview  with  Mrs.  not  in  a  position  to  appreciate.” 

Fox.  She  told  me  some  interesting  “Aren’t  you  a  little  hard  on  the 
things  about  the  first  schools  in  Mesa,  classics  ?  We  still  feel  that  the  study 
Will  you  check  this  when  you  get  of  certain  literary  models  has  a  salu- 
time?”  tary  effect.” 

“Surely.”  “Maybe  so,”  admitted  Mr.  Blake, 

As  Ruth  left  us,  he  turned  to  me.  “but  don’t  misunderstand;  we  do  not 
“I’m  sorry  I  was  out  when  you  came  underrate  the  classics.  We  just  feel 
in.  I  hope  our  j)eople  weren’t  too  that  the  individual  students  must  be 
busy  to  tell  you  about  their  work.”  ready  and  willing  before  they  will  get 
“Xot  at  all.  They  have  been  very  “uch  out  of  any  selection.  There  are 
helpful.  In  fact,  I’m  glad  I  dropped  very  few  classes  in  which,  at  one  stat¬ 
in  when  you  were  out.  I’ve  been  time,  all  are  ready  to  assimilate  the 
learning  things.  Tell  me,  does  your  same  matter  and  apply  to  their  own 
class  always  work  like  this  when  you  living,  identical  precepts.  One  of  our 

leave  the  room  ?”  former  teachers  substituted  for  me  re- 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  smiled,  cently.  On  my  return  I  found  this 
“Young  people  will  sometimes  take  ad-  uote  on  my  desk : 
vantage  of  the  teacher’s  absence.  How-  I  have  enjoyed  substituting  today  a 
ever,  I  will  say,  I’m  never  nervous  great  deal.  I  can’t  help  marveling 
about  leaving  the  room.  A  class  like  at  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the 
this  is  a  little  different  from  one  in  children  now  and  when  we  used  to  try 
which  all  the  activity  is  centered  about  to  cram  Milton,  Browning,  and  the  rest 
the  teacher  conduoting  a  recitation,  down  unwilling  throats. 

Our  classes  here  are  more  like  labora-  I  remembered  what  one  of  my  stud- 
tories.  The  students  are  working  on  ents  said  to  me  one  day.  During  the 
their  own  problems  for  the  most  part ;  class-reading  of  Mdcheth,  his  eyes  had 
the  teacher  is  not  a  dictator,  but  an  traveled  to  the  window,  and  attention 
advisor,  a  helper.  One  of  the  grati-  followed  the  look.  Then  after  class 
fying  results  of  our  experiment  has  he  explained,  ‘It’s  so  hard  to  keep  lis- 
been  the  elimination  of  so  many  of  the  tening  to  the  reading  when  an  airplane 
discipline  problems  we  used  to  have,  is  flying  overhead.’” 
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“Unwilling  throats,  unwilling  ears,” 
I  mused  as  Mr.  Blake  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  momentarily  to  the  question  of 
some  student. 

“How  did  you  come  to  organize  this 
particular  class,”  I  inquired,  as  he 
turned  back  to  me.  “Pioneer  Life 
and  Literature,  is  it  just  an  interesting 
name  ?” 

“The  name  is  just  chance,  I  guess. 
But  in  discussing  the  organization  of 
our  world  literature  classes,  we  thought 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  need  or  a 
place  for  a  more  restricted  class.  So 
were  bom  the  American  Literature 
and  the  Pioneer  Life  and  Literature 
classes.  They  are  essentially  the  same 
kind  of  classes  as  the  World  Literature 
classes  in  human  problems;  but  in  a 
way  the  field  is  a  little  more  restrict¬ 
ed.” 

“In  other  words,  the  children’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  class  all  concern  the  pio¬ 
neers  ?” 

“Yes.  As  a  class  project  all  the 
students  work  on  problems  connected 
with  early  Mesa.  Our  objective  is  to 
hunt  for,  collect,  and  write  down  all 
the  facts  and  stories  concerning  the 
settlement  of  Mesa  and  the  life  of  the 
people  in  early  times.  The  students 
have  collected  old  letters,  diaries,  manu¬ 
scripts,  newspaper  accounts  and  pic¬ 
tures.  They  are  questioning  as  many 
of  the  old-timers  as  possible,  getting 
their  stories  written  down.  For  our 
reading,  we  have  obtained  as  many  of 
the  books  and  articles  about  Arizona, 
and  particularly  this  part  of  the  state, 
and  as  many  written  by  Arizonians  as 
possible.” 

“Are  all  the  students  in  the  class 
working  on  this  project  ?” 

“To  begin  with,  yes.  We  all  start¬ 
ed  on  it.  For  instance,  you  probably 
noticed  that  we  have  three  Negro  boys 


in  the  class.  They  took  as  their  part 
of  the  project  the  early  Negroes  of  the 
community.  One  traced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro  school;  another 
found  out  all  he  could  about  the  first 
Negro  families  in  the  Salt  river  valley. 
Over  half  of  the  members  of  the  class 
came  from  pioneer  families — either 
their  parents  or  their  grandparents 
were  instrumental  in  the  building  of 
the  first  settlement  here. 

“Later,  of  course,  tthe  interest  of 
some  students  lagged.  Material  is 
hard  to  find,  so  some  of  them  have 
taken  additional  projects  not  strictly 
concerned  with  the  history  of  Mesa. 
Pioneer  Lumbering  in  Arizona,  Pio¬ 
neer  Mining  in  Arizona,  Pioneering 
in  Alaska,  Pioneering  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  similar  subjects  are  typical. 
However,  all  of  them  are  still  doing 
some  work  on  the  original  project  and 
helping  get  the  material  ready  for  the 
Pay  Lode.” 

“How  do  the  students  report  on 
their  projects  ?” 

“In  various  ways.  Some  make  oral 
reports  to  the  class;  some  write  refer¬ 
ence  themes;  others  work  out  some 
special  written  report  depending  upon 
the  material  they  have  uncovered. 
Periodically  each  student  makes  an 
oral  or  written  progress  report  of  the 
work  he  has  been  doing  and  how  much 
he  has  accomplished.  Frequent  con¬ 
sultations  with  each  student  keep  the 
teacher  informed  on  what  each  child  is 
doing.” 

“This  is  all  very  similar  to  the 
things  you’re  doing  in  your  World  Lit¬ 
erature  classes,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“How  were  the  students  selected  for 
this  class  ?” 

“There  was  no  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  The  students 
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chose  to  take  the  course.  We  don’t  “Decidedly.  In  the  ci 
believe  in  picking  our  students  for  any  class,  however,  we  selected 
class.  We  want  them  to  take  the  thing  theme  because  it  fitted  so  w 
that  wdll  interest  them,  and  urge  them  particular  community  life, 
to  select  such  courses.  Of  course  we  still  not  far  removed  from 
know  them  and  we  try  to  guide  them  community.  We  explainec 
as  best  we  can.  The  success  of  this  to  the  students  before  they  i 
whole  English  plan  is  dependent  on  “That  is  something,”  I 
student  interest.”  more  to  myself  than  alou( 

“I  can  see  that;  but,  I  inquired,  again  of  Charles  who  was 
“what  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  terested  in  something  the  cl 
who  seem  to  have  no  interest  or  get  in-  doing, 
to  the  wrong  classes  ?  Or,”  I  smiled,  “Again,”  continued  Mr. 
“maybe  you  don’t  have  any  children 

like  that.  World  Literature  class  whi 

Indeed  we  do,  stated  Mr.  Blake  ciently  interested  in  the  pi 
emphatically.  “Those  students,  of  tn  take  it  as  their  group  prc 
course,  are  the  big  problem  under  this  understand,  I’m  using  this 
system  as  well  as  under  any  other.  By 

wise  counseling  we  believe  that  in  be  any  broad  subject  of  sigi 
most  cases  we  can  discover  the  stud- 

ent  s  real  problem.  ested  ” 

“Will  this  particular  course,  Pio-  ..tit  t»  i 

T  -x  j  T  •*  4^  u  XX  j  I  believe  I  m  begmnine 

neer  Life  and  Literature,  be  ottered  . ,  r  i  .  • 

11,  ,  idea  of  what  you  are  tryim 

regularly  each  semester  or  year  r  r  i  i  ,  n  • 

,  1,1  X  v  confessed  as  the  class  bell  i 

x\s  such,  probably  not.  You  see, 

we’re  still  experimenting — groping. 

This  course  is  in  the  nature  of  a  feel-  ^  ^  watched  with  a  new  inti 
er  course.  Our  basic  idea  is  to  make  boys  filed  their 

these  courses  flexible  enough  to  meet  own  folders,  put  bad 

the  needs  of  any  particular  group  that  magazines  on  the  shelve: 
we  might  get.  For  instance,  it’s  con-  pa**od  to  leave  the  classroc 
ceivable  that  some  World  Literature  of  the  students  kept  their  n 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  books  they  had  been  readi] 
would  decide  to  continue  some  such  walked  across  the  room  to 
project  as  Pioneer  Life  and  Literature,  cases,  as  if  reluctant  to  pu 
so  the  class  work  would  be  built  around  ^  thought  back  to  the  way 
that  theme  or  idea.  They  might  con-  shut  in  my  classroom 

tinue  where  this  group  leaves  off.  Do  especially  at  the  n 

I  make  myself  clear  ?”  Yes,  I  saw  the  idea  all  rig 

“Yes.  The  students  themselves  have  a  lot  more,  too.  I  knew  v 
a  say  in  what  the  course  is  to  cover  ?”  going  to  do,  or  try  to  do. 
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HANDWRITING  m  the  WALL 

CARL  G.  MILLER 


WHEN  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  on  April 
29  from  his  inspection  of  four¬ 
teen  military  camps,  he  reported  the 
training  going  on  in  fine  style.  The 
men,  he  explained,  showed  great  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  improvement.  A  few 
days  later  he  suggested  that  the  country 
had  better  establish  a  permanent  train¬ 
ing  program  for  young  men  eighteen 
years  old,  each  to  get  the  benefit  of  one 
year  of  conditioning. 

To  us  manning  the  schools,  the  im¬ 
plication  of  such  statements  is  impor¬ 
tant.  They,  in  fact,  may  be  called 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Implication  No.  1  pertains  to  physi¬ 
cal  development  of  young  men.  The 
president  saw  for  sure  what  benefits  the 
“boys”  have  received,  but  he  knew  be¬ 
fore  of  the  benefits,  as  did  most  of  us. 
How  desirable  is  the  physical  improve¬ 
ment?  Well,  any  duffer  will  place 
health  first  in  an  educational  program 
because  of  its  enormous  influence  on 
happiness  and  daily  performance.  The 
young  men  now  in  training  have  that 
which  no  set  of  young  men  in  America 
have  had  in  many  years.  It  came  from 
a  kind  of  physical  education  that  was 
rigorous.  And,  here’s  the  principal 
point  for  school  leaders:  our  education 
system  had  not  supplied  a  training  any¬ 
where  near  this  one  in  its  desirable  ef¬ 
fect  on  America’s  young  males. 

Implication  No.  2  pertains  to  mental 
improvement  of  young  men.  No  doubt 
the  mental  instruction  of  military  train¬ 
ing,  even  though  on  the  subject  of  kill¬ 
ing,  has  made  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion,  but  probably  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  came  from  permitting  the  mind 
to  lodge  and  operate  in  a  sounder  body. 
Page  the  mental  hygienists !  Have  they 
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given  sufficient  emphasis  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple?  Like  most  of  the  really  substan¬ 
tial  principles  of  education,  this  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  but  it  has  not  been  put  to 
practice  sufficiently.  It  is  possible  that 
the  mental  hygienists  have  been  too 
much  occupied  solving  the  ills  of  the 
mind  by  purely  mental  applications. 

Implication  No.  3  is  that  the  country 
this  time  will  respond  probably  to  some 
wise  advice  given  by  such  former  lead¬ 
ers  as  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker  and  American  Legionnaires  after 
the  first  world  war:  that  we  keep  our 
country  prepared  and  our  young  men  in 
condition  by  a  year  of  required  military 
training.  If  we  citizens  don’t  respond 
this  time,  our  critics  who  think  we  even¬ 
tually  will  go  the  downward  way  of 
Rome  will  have  real  justification  for 
their  beliefs.  Even  the  narrow-minded 
and  the  tight-fisted  are  almost  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  need  for  permanent  mili¬ 
tary  training  now,  however,  and  con¬ 
gressional  action  is  probable.  If  so, 
what?  Well,  it  will  have  a  foundation¬ 
shaking  effect  on  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  It  will  supply  a  new  rung  in  the 
educational  ladder;  it  will  set  up  a  new 
set  of  critics  to  judge  the  effects  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  lower  schools;  it  will  force 
a  serious  readjustment  for  colleges. 

A  final  implication  of  the  president’s 
comments  is  probably  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  has  done  well  but  not  well 
enough.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is 
developing  a  public  opinion  that  will 
force  teachers  to  be  much  more  insistent 
in  the  results  obtained  from  mental 
training  and  much  more  effective  in 
their  results  from  physical  training. 
And  this  in  turn  should  mean  better 
paid  members  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion. 
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Americans  and  Their  Songps.  By  Frank  Study  of  Education  is  devoted  to  a  con- 


Luthcr.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

1942.  $2.75. 

It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  the 
present  reviewer  that  the  glorious  history 
of  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
American  continent  might  well  be  gra¬ 
phically  presented  in  the  songs  that  our 
people  have  snng  as  they  went  about  their 
task  of  building  the  democracy  we  love  so 
dearly.  Frank  Luther  in  this  little  book 
has  almost  accomplished  what  the  re¬ 
viewer  had  in  mind.  There  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  years  between  the  sombre 
little  hymns  the  Pilgrims  sang  in  the 
bleak.  New  England  wilderness  in  1620 
and  the  lush  and  gay  “Tell  Me,  Pretty 
Maiden”  of  1900.  Mr.  Luther  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  upon  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
uncovered  and  classified  the  songs  our 
forefathers  sang.  These  great  pioneers 
sang  of  their  hopes  and  their  joys.  They 
sang  also  of  their  fears  and  heartaches. 
They  sang  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  and 
of  their  hopes  for  the  years  to  come.  Mr. 
Luther’s  book  is  a  grand  overview  and, 
necessarily,  somewhat  hasty  and  sketchy. 
Perhaps  now  that  this  volume  has  ap¬ 
peared  (and  Mr.  Luther  says  he  took  a 
year  in  writing  it),  Mr.  Luther  might  go 
back  to  some  of  our  more  colorful  epochs 
and  write  many  more  volumes  dealing  in 
much  more  detail  with  the  great  songs 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sung. 
This  is  a  great  book  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  students  of  American  history. — 
William  P.  "Sears,  New  York  University. 

The  Library  in  General  Education. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Part  II.  Forty-second  Yearbook. 
Edited  by  Nelson  B.  Henry.  Distributed 
by  The  Department  of  Education.  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1943.  Paper,  $2.25;  cloth,  $3.00. 

Part  II  of  the  1943,  or  the  forty-second, 
yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 


sideration  of  the  library  and  its  place  m 
the  scheme  of  general  education.  The  li¬ 
brary,  in  its  varied  forms,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  supported  as  one  of  America’s 
important  educational  agencies.  As  such, 
it  should  be  responsive  to  the  educational 
demands  which  a  dynamic  society  imposes 
upon  it.  Two  significant  considerations 
underlie  the  work  done  by  the  committee 
that  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
document :  the  changes  that  have  tuken 
place  in  American  life  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  which  have  had  a  pro¬ 
found  bearing  upon  the  pattern  of  mod¬ 
ern  education,  and  the  implications  of 
these  changes  to  librarj'  service  in  gen¬ 
eral  education.  As  can  easily  be  imagined 
the  j'earbook  is  complete,  comprehensive, 
and  cogent.  No  phase  of  the  subject  has 
been  neglected  and  the  result  is  a  vital 
contribution  that  will  assist  school  people 
from  the  administrators  in  the  key  posts 
of  great  cities  down  to  the  humble  teacher 
in  the  one-room  rural  school.  The  library 
is  considered  in  its  broadest  aspects  and 
librarians  who  get  hold  of  this  study  will 
have  vistas  opened  to  them  that  will  dis¬ 
turb  and  challenge  them  and  cause  them 
to  think  and  act. — William  P.  Sears,  Jr., 
New  York  University. 

Ludwig  Beethoven  and  the  Chiming 
Tower  Bells.  By  Opal  Wheeler.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Hary  Oreenxcalt.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  1942.  $2.00. 

The  story  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  is 
told  with  feeling  and  skill  in  this  book 
for  boys  and  girls  The  revolutionary 
genius  of  the  great  composer  is  superbly 
brought  out  in  the  simple  and  rather 
vivid  narrative.  The  illustrations  of  Mary 
Greenwalt  capture  the  mood  of  Opal 
Wheeler’s  story.  The  piano  arrangements, 
too,  are  simple  and  helpful  and  boys  and 
girls  will  have  a  time  playing  these  over 
on  the  piano.  —  William  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 


